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Fhe Hiftory of England from the Acceffion of James VT: to ibe Phoa: 
dion of the Houfe of Hanover. By Catharine Macaulay. Pol. 
IV. 4to. Pr.155. Johnfton, Davies; “Almon, Robinfor’ 
and Roberts, and Cadell. 


HE work before us may be, in fome fenfe, confidered: ag 
a hiftory of vulgar errors, fince the author's chief inten- 

tion feems to be that of pointing out the mifiaken prepoffef- 
‘ fions‘of mankind, -nét.only im favour of) the perfon.and cha- 

*~ yaéter of Charles I. but of royalty itfelf, and every.dignity and 

pre-etpinence conférred. on fovereigns. That the Jatter has 

been often fhamefully: abufed, muft'be admitted; but fome. 
réadérs* mdy differ with: our fair hiftorian as..to what ought, ta, 
be the fountain.of honour, which in our. monarchy undoubtedly 

exifts in the crown, For our own part, we frankly acknow- 

ledge, that we cannot get rid of certain prejudices, arifing from 

habit and’reading, with regard to patriotifm ; for we are of 
opinion, that many noblemen and gentlemen. who died and 

fuffered for Charles I: wifhed as well to their country as any of 
his opponents did. We are even in fome doubt asito the part — 
" “which Pym ‘or Hampden wouldshave a€ted, had they lived; to 

fee fome of the cataftrophes defcribed in this volume,,; 

We fhould not have thought ourfelves at liberty to have be-" 
gun this review with thefe general refleGtions, had not the au- 
thortaken care, ina particular note, to give the public a true 
idea of her civil principles. This, we think, is open and.can- 
did; and it cannot be deemed improper, if we. make a’ {mall 
déviation’ from our ufual method, in laying before oug_ readers 
herideas of thofe who were ftiled Leyellers. ia 
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‘ This is an hackneyed term of reproach, flung out on alf 
occafions by the adverfary againft the partizans of Liberty ; 
both with a view to throw ridicule on their fyftems, as vifionary, 
and impracticable, and to engage the felfith affections of men 
in the caufe of arbitrary and unequal dominion. The levelling 
plan, according to the infinuations of thefe {coffers, never was, 
nor never can be adopted by men who have accurate notions of 
a {tate of nature, or who are well informed in the fcience of go- 
vernment and the laws of fociety ; for though the juftice and 
wifdom of God has given equal and impartial privileges to the 
fpecies in general, yet the difference which exifts in the judg- 
ment, underftanding, fagacity, genius, and induftry of in- 
dividuals, creates fuperiority and inferiority of character, and 
produces a ftate of dependance from man to man. To preferve 
that natural fubordination eftablifhed by God himfelf, and to 
keep that accumulation of property and influence which the 
different qualities of men occafion, from producing tyranny, 
and infringing the general rights of the fpecies, lics the whole 
art of true and juft policy. All political diftin¢&tions which are 
perfonal, however wifely and impartially diftributed, are mif- 
chievous in their nature, becaufe they give weight inftead of 
ballance to the preponderating fcale : but hereditary privileges 
are the mere eftablifhments of felfifhnefs, and attended with the 
moft deftrutive confequences ; fince, neceflarily counteracting 
the laws of Providence, the vicious and the foolith bear rule 


over the wife and the virtuous, the fyfiem of nature is not re- 


gulated but overturned, and thofe are prepofteroufly placed at 
the head of fociety, whofe qualities often entitle them to no 
other than the moft inferior ftation in it.’ 

This being the fubftance of Mrs. Macaulay’s tenets on this 
capital fubject, it is not at all furprifing that fhe fhould enter 
warmly into the vindication of the oppofition, vulgarly call- 
ed rebellion, which brought the firft Charles to the feaffold. 
We have already * expreffed our warm approbation of her 
deviation from the beaten track of political prejudice; nor 
have we yet feen any fair attack that has been made. either 
upon the matter or. the manner of her narrative. We fhall 
therefore do ourfelves the honour to imitate her, by adopting 
no fyftem of policy, however fan@ified by ufage or authority ; 
and if we differ fometimes from this writer, we are juftified 
by her own example. 

This volume epens with the melancholy profpett of the par- 
liament’s affairs after the furrender of Briftol, and the fuccefles 
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of prince Rupert in Warwickfhire and Staffordhire. «Mr. 
Martyn, (fays our author) one of the committee’of fafety, 
fufpeécting court*intrigue, had opened a letter from the earl of 
Northumberland to his wife ; which, 6n the return.of the com- 
miffioners, was fo brutally refented by this proud, formal no- 
bleman, that, notwithftanding Martyn’s charaéter as a gentle- 
man, a member of the houfe of Commons, and _invefted with 
the moft important office in the kingdom, an office, which, in a 
manner authcrized the a&, he ftruck him, on his juitifying his 
conduét, Martyn, inftead of properly refenting the affront, 
complained to the Commons, who demanded fatisfaétion for 
the infult committed againft their houfe, in the perfon of their 
member; but, on the Peers itanding ftifly by Northumber- 
land, they had the moderation, at this important crifis, to let 
the bufinefs drop.’ 

We are forry that the truth of hiftory has here taken from 
Mrs. Macaulay a fignal opportunity of difplaying her powers 
of declamation in her favourite caufe. Had the proud for- 
mal nobleman, after committing an infult upon decency and 
conjugal correfpondence, been caned by the commoner, 
and then meanly fought protection from the heufe of Peers, 
who would not have exulted in the thoughts that one 
of the greateft fcoundrels in England (for fuch Martyn cer- 
tainly was) had carried the levelling principles fo far into exe 
cution, as to thrafh one of the greateft peers in the kingdom ? 

We are not fo entirely convinced as this hiftorian appears to 
be, that the Commons could conftitutionally ere& themfelves 
into the legiflature of this kingdom, by affuming an exclulive 
privilege of taxation, which we apprehend to be the very 
marrow of legiflation. We agree with her as to the ne- 
ceflity of introducing the excife into England, as matters 
ftood then with the parliament; but we are nota little diffi- 
dent as to either the expediency or legality of fo oppreffive a 
tax. Had the unhappy Charles and his miniftry impofed foch 
a burthen upon the people, what a topic of abufe wotild it 
have furnifhed to their enemies? We fhall not enquire into 
the motives of impeaching the queen for a mere diteharye of’ 
thofe conjugal duties, which we may venture to affirm our fair 
hiftorian would have practifed, had the been in fimilar circum- 
{tances ; but the fpirit of patriotifm moves eccentrically in the 
fyftem.of humanity. iis 

We muft afk Mrs. Macaulay’s pard6n, if.we think ‘that fhe 
has made fome fimall deviation from her fubje, in {peaking of 
the rhiming-race (as fhe calls them), in the-perfon of the cele- 
brated Mr. Waller. ‘ Poets (fays fhe in a note), in general are, 
of all people, the leaft tenacious of popular privileges, and the 
, Bz moft 
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moft ignorant in matters of policy. The flights of poetic fancy 
are too wild for the exercife of fubje€ts bound within the limits — 
of rationality, fitmefs, convenience, and ufe. An imagination 
fufficiently warm and.varied for the produftions of poetry, has 
feldom folidity enough for inveftigation, is apt to be affeéted 
with obje&ts of fhew, and to dwell with pleafure on the ro- 
mance of life. Poetry is the beft garb for panegyric, and 
princes have it in their power to be good patrons.’ 

Though we entertain as little predilection for the prefent rhim- 
ing race as this writer poffibly can have, yet we think her 
general cenfure is not founded in fa&; and we are afraid left 
fome readers fhould afcribe it to perfonal motives. Our oldeft 
poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, though of the blood royal, was fo 
much a patriot, that he died under the frowns of a court. 
Spenfer languifhed to his grave under the negle& he met with 
from Elizabeth and her unfeeling minifters. ‘The two greateft 
friends of Shakefpeare (the earls of Effex and Southampton) 
drew their fwords in what they called the caufe of liberty, for 
‘which beth were condemned to death. Mrs. Macaulay herfelf 
has not amore fovereign contempt, than Ben Johnfon had, 
for Charles I. as appeared from his dying declaration. Our 
author will furely exceptthe manesof the great Milton from her 
general cenfure ; and in latertimes Pope and Swift were faid to 

‘ fincerely hate 
Both kings and minifters of ftate.’ 

We have heard poor Thomfon declare, he feldom was at 
court; and perhaps it would not be difficult to mention 
fome living rhimers who are both unplaced and unpenfioned. 
But to return to Waller: we think that it is doing injuftice to 
his memory, not to mention him as perhaps the moft illuftrious 
exception which hiftory affords to Mrs. Macaulay’s obfervation. 
He could turn a fhort copy of verfes with more gallantry than 
any man of his age; yet, in Horace’s fenfe of the word, he 
hardly deferved the name of a poet ; though, to the reproach 
of our national judgment, he is fcarcely known but in that 
charaéter. Had our hiftorian confulted Grey’s Debates *, fhe - 
would have found that he was a firm patriot in the reign of 
Charles Il. and the beft fpeaker againft the court in the houfe 
of Cothmons. She would likewife have difcoveréd another poet, 
Sir John Denham, who diftinguifhed himfelf by his fpeeches 
at the fame time, and in the fame. koufe. aoe ~_"- 

We have nothing to object to Mrs.. Macauldy’s narrative of 
Mr. Waller’s and the two Hothams confpiracies: neither 
fhall we difpute ‘the propriety of her terming the proclama- 
tien of pardon iffued by the royalifts, excepting five mem- 
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bers of the upper houfe and thirteen of the Jower houfe, 2 
a& of prefumpiion.-- A lefs fevere writer perhaps, confidering the | 
low ftate of the parliament’s affairs. at that time, would have 
termed it an a@ of lenity, 

‘ Of that numerous train of gentry and nobility ‘whom 
pique, prejudice, and affections of a yet bafer kind, had occa- 
fioned to fellow the king’s fortunes, fome few there were in 
whom the {pirit of liberty was not totally extinét; and in the 
fond hope alone that Charles’s misfortunes had amended his 
judgment and corrected his inclinations, did they venture life 
and property to fupport his authority. The low condition of 
the Royalifts, at the commencement of the war, had obliged 
the court to contain itfelf in the itri€teft limits of caution and 
moderation ; but no fooner had fuch fuccefs attended that mo- 
deration, as to flatter the king with a profpe&t of viAory, than, 
afluming the haughtinefs natural to his character, and which 
it was ever difficult for him to conceal, he talked and aed in 
an abfolute itrain: his condefcenfion to the unreafonable pre- 
tenfions and brutal manners of his nephew, prince Rupert, 
has been already mentioned; his entertainment of fome of the 
moft notorious of the Irifh rebels at his court at Oxford gave. 
great difguit. The fentiments which were now publickly avow- 
ed by the greater number of his followers, and which he him- 
felf hints in his treaty with the parliament, viz. that more than 
a conftitutional power ought to be vefted in the crown, fo ftag- 
gered the zeal of the few thinking individuals of his party, that 
they began to recolleét this very obvious truth, that the army 
by which the king conquered his enemies, would have as little 
reafon to triumph. as the army which was beaten, feeing they 
would equally lofe both honour and liberty. ‘The‘parliament, 
notwithftanding the feverities it had threatened to all thofe who 
had oppofed it, was, for thefe reafons, regarded, by the honeft 
and fenfible, as avery proper check on the king’sdefigns ; and 
that both parties fhould be reduced to treat on equal terms, was 
their ultimate wifh, ‘The earl of Dorfet, in a f{pirited manner, 
reprehended the earl of Briftol for the unconftitutional language 
he had ufed in council; ftrongly enforced the many advan- 
tages which were on the fide of the parliament ; and recom~ 
mended, That his majefty fhould be defired. to take fome pre- 
fent order fora treaty of peace: ** The parliament, if doubts 
and jealoufies were taken away, he faid, would never endeavour 
‘to infringe the king’s juft prerogatives ; that they had only de- 
clared fuch delinquents as they had conjectured !:ad mif-coun- 
felled his mujefty, and ere the authors of tumults in the com- 
monwealth ; but that this declaration, except fuch crimes could 
be proved againit them, was of no validity ; the parliament * 
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would do nothing unjuftly, nor condemn the innocent.” Such 
was the ftyle of fome of the king’s followers before the treaty 
commenced ; but the inclinations he had difcovered in the con- 
cu& of that treaty, and his proclamation declaring the parlia~ 
ment to be no parliament, effectually convinced thefe moderate 
men that there was a neceffity to interrupt the progrefs of his 
victories.’ 

The fubftance of this quotation is, in general, too well 
founded,’ fo far as it relates to the political charaéter of 
Charles, who undoubtedly thought every attack upon his 
prerogative was facrilege, and that every conceffion he made 
was at beft amatter of ‘conveniency. We muft, however, 
be of opinion, that many of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who followed his fortunes forefaw, from: the very begin- 
ning of the public troubles, that it would be much eafier to 
impofe fetters on his defpotifin, than padlocks on the fwords of 
the army ; and Mrs. Macaulay, from feveral quotations and 
paflages of her work, too copious to beinferted here, feems ta 
efpoufe the fame opinion. 

The defeription of the king’s condu& after the great advan- 
tages he had gained in laying fiege to the city of Gloucefter, 
is well penned, and the writer’s obfervations are mafterly. 
We met with an unfavourable account of the female tumult, 
confifting of two or three thoufand women, who befet the 
houfe of Commons, and bawled out for peace. Our authorrepre 
t {ents the conduct of Effex in a very difadyantageous light ; and 
| fhe has juftice on her fide, if we fuppofe that the proceedings 

of the Commons, in refufing to ftem the current of civil blood, © 
} which was daily pouring out, were quite irreprehenfible. ‘The 
i earl of Effex, however, being reinftated in his command, re- 
| “covers, in fome degree, this hiftorian’s favour. He fights 
| againft the king under great difadvantage, and makes the en- 
gagement at Newbury a drawn battle, 

We concur with this writer’s charaéter of the Lord 
Falkland, though we have fome allowances to make for the 
partial friend {hip which Mr. Hyde entertained for that noble- 
man. It requires no unufual detachment from early prejudices 
toread, with any degree of fatisfation, the fequel of this cam- 
paign, in which the “king is treated as a traitor, if treachery 
| conflitutes that charafter. The author’s narrative of the 
condu& of the Scots in the year 1644 is candid and perfpicuons, 
as is likewife her reprefentation of the Irith affairs. 
| Mrs. Macaulay, fpeaking of the ftate of public affairs in 1644, 

and of the houfe of Commons, mentions the death of a great ‘ 
, commoner in the following terms ; ns My 
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 Befides the accidents of war, this aflembly had, by the more 
common courfe of nature, received this year'a confiderable Jofs . 
in the death of their illuftrious member John Pym, who incur- 
red a premature mortality by the excefflive fatigues of body and 
mind he had undergone in the fervice of the public. As his 
patriotifm and integrity were of the moft exemplary kind, and 
his merits to his party highly eminent, his death was very uni- 
verfally lamented by the parliament and their adherents, and 
furnifhed equal matter of rejoicing to the royalifts ; who, a- 
mong many impotent attempts to fully his unblemifhed fame, 
proclaimed him a monument of divine vengeance, and that he 
was ftricken with that loathfome difeafe called the morbus pedi- 
culofis : it was part of the fuperftition of this age to afcribe 
every extraordinary incident to thie fpecial providence of God : 
to refute, theréfore, this idle report, the dead body of Mr. 
Pym was for fome time expofed to public view ; and afterwards 
interred in Weftminfter-abbey, to which place he was carried. 
by fix members of the lower houfe, and attended by moft of the 
Lords and Commons fitting at Weftminiter.—Attention to the 
bufinefs of the commonwealth had fo entirely engrofled the 
whole man, that his private fortune, equally negle@ed with his 
health, atthe time of his deceafe was at fo low an ebb, that 
the parliament expended a confiderable fum in the payment of 
his debts ; an evidence which, with frugal manners and fimpli- 
city of life (the charafteriftic of the party), was of itfelf fuffi- 
cient to confute the calumnies 6f his enemics, who aceufed him 
of raifing confiderable fums by the acceptance of bribes, and 
other difhoneft praftices: before the tribunal of parliament he 
had been exculpated from the fcandal which the royalifts 
would have fixed upon him ; but he was fo far moved with 
their malignity as to publifh, a little while before his death, 
a vindication of his condu&. In this, with much modefty of 
language and fentiment, he compares his fate to that of the 
Roman Cicero: “* I will not, fays he, be fo arrogant as .to 
parallel myfelfto that worthy ; yet my cafe, if we may compare 
lefler things with great, hath to his a very near refemblance ; 
the reafon [am fo much maligned and reproached by ill affeéted 
perfons being, becaufe 1 have been forward in advancing the 
affairs of the kingdom, and have been taken notice of for that . 
forwardnefs ; they out of their malice converting that to a 
vice, which, without boaft be it fpoken, I efteem my greateft 
virtue.” Mr. Pym, from his experience in the forms of par- 
liament, his knowledge of the law and conftitution, his powers 
of argument, oratory and elocution, and his Known honetfty 
and integrity, enjoyed an unrivalled authority in “the: lower 
houfe<According to-the account given by Anthony Wood, 
B 4 an 
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an author fhamefully prejudiced againft all thofe who affeited 
_ the popular caufe, Mr. Pym was, at avery early period of 
life, admired for the pregnancy of his parts, and was ftyled 
by Fitz-Geoffrey, the poet, Phabi delicia, Lepos puelli. ‘The 
fame author informs us, that to Somerf<tthire belongs the ho- 
nour of his birth ; and that he left behind him of literary per- 
formances, befides his fpeeches in parliament, A Vindication 
from the Afperfions of Malignants; a traét, entitled, The 
Kingdom’s Manifeftation ; and other works.’ 

We have nothing to object to the juftnefs of this charafer, ex- 
cept the impreffion which it leaves upon the mind that Mr. Pym 
was a great fpeaker. We fhall not difpute his parliamentary abi- 
: lities, but the fpecimens we have of his eloquence give us iio 

high ideas of him as an orator; though the redundancy and 
parade of his periods was perhaps well calculated for his au- 
ditory. ‘The remaining military and civil operations of this 
year (1644) are excellently and impartially defcribed by our 
author ; and ‘the following account of the battle of Marfton- 
moor is admirable : . 
‘ The three parliament generals, uniting their armies, re- 
tired to Marflon-moor; and thus leaving two fides of York 
open for the reception of troops, provifion, and ammunition, 
did effectually raife the fiege. It is reported, that there was 
at this time great animofities between them; that the un- 
towardly manners of the Scots, with their infatiable avarice, 
had rendered them very odious to their comrades ; that being 
difappointed of the plunder they had expected, they began: to 
talk of returning to their own country; and that the three 
armies were on the point of feparation, when prince Rupert, 
inftead of being contented with the reputation he had acquired 
in the relief of York, and the real fervice he had thereby ren- 
dered his uncle, inftead of direéting his conduct by the mo- 
tions of his enemies, on his repair to York, without deigning 
to afk the advice, or evento confer with the marquis of New- 
caftle, he fignified to him in a peremptory manner, that, ac- 
cording to the king’s commands, he intended to fight the ene- 
my : in vain did the marquis endeavour to perfuade him to 
be content with having fo fuccefsfully effeéted the relief of 
York; in vain did he affure him, that the mutual diffenfions 
which had taken place among the enemy would in afew days. 
fecure to him, without hazard, a bloodlefs victory ; in vain did 
he pre'S him at leaft to defift from his intention till the arrival 
_of five thoufand men, which were daily expeéted from the 
‘North: the haughty intemperate prince, taking upon himéelf 
the chief command, ordered the garrifon to be in readinefs to 
join him the next morning. According to the account given 


by 
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by Sir Thomas Fairfax, the Scots, on perceiving the princefs- 
intention to fight, were for retreating; and the combined 
armies were actually drawing off towards Tadcafter, when Sir. 
Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell (lieutenant-geneéral to 
the earl of Manchefter) who were appointed to bring up the 
rear, on finding the enemy approach, made- a ftand, and fent 
to entreat their comrades to return, left the enemy, by charg- 
ing whilft they were in a pofture of retreat, fhould put them in 
diforder: each fide now prepared themfelves for a conteft, which, 
in all probability, was to determine the event of the war.- The 
prince’s army confifted of fourteen thoufand foot and nine 
thoufand horfe; its main body was commanded by the gene- 
rals Goring, Porter, and Tellier; the prince headed the right 
wing, and Sir Charles Lucas and colonel Hurry the left. The 
main body of the parliament armies, which were at leaft equal 
to the prince’s in number, was commanded by the three ge- 
nerals, the earls of Manchefter and Leven and the lord Fairfax; 
the right wing was headed by Sir Thomas Fairfax, and the 
left by Oliver Cromwell. The charge was begun with fuch 
courage and intrepidity by the left wing of the parliament’s 
army, that prince Rupert, contrary to his ufual fortune, was 
worfted ; the right wing did not meet with equal fuccefs ; but, 
after an engagement of above three hours, in which fortune 
frequently changed fides, victory wholly inclined to the parlia- 
ment. Four thoufand royaliffs were flain, fifteen hundred 
taken prifoners, with the whole train of artiliery. The par- 
liament loft three hundred common foldiers ; their officers, 
who had behaved very gallantly, were many’ of them hurt, 
but few of them mortally : amongft thefe were the magnani- 
mous family of the Fairfax’s ; Charles Fairfax, brother to Sir 
Thomas, died in three or four days, of the wounds he had 
yeceived ; and major Fairfax, a more diftant relation, ‘fome 
time after. 

‘ The lofs of this battle was the moft confiderable blow 
which the king, during the whole conteft, had fuftained ; and 
the fucceeding frantic condu& of his two generals, Rupert and . 
Newcaitle, completed the ruin of his fortunes.’ 

Nothing can be more juft than the ridiculous light into 
which Mrs. Macaulay throws the ftately formal behaviour of 
the courtiers, by the king’s example, in thofe times. Their 
manners, like thofe of his majefty, were equally lofty and 
unamiable, and exhibits the ftrongeft tendency towards tyranny 
in the former, and defpotifm in the latter. 

Our hiftorian proceeds to the treaty of Uxbridge, in the repre-' - 
fentation of which fhe is fenfible and accurate.’ The reader-will °°. 
eafily conceive that the cuts off Laud’s head with very little cere- .: 
mony; | 
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mony; but we admit.that fhe gives him fair play, as the 
every where does to .the charaéters of the princes Rupert and 
Maurice.. Having difcuffed the felf- -denying ordinance which 
paffed the houfe of Commons, fhe gives us the following fpirit- 
ed account of Oliver Cromwell. 

‘ The man. who, for his vehement zeal, diftinguifhed him- 
felf the moft in the caufe of reformation -was Oliver Cromwell, 
whom courage and a@ivity in the military fervice had promoted 


‘ tothe government of the ifle of Ely, and the rank of lieu- 


tenant-general of the affociated forces under the earl of Man- 
chefter. Cromwell was.an enthufiait of the firft form ; and 
his religious principles being highly puritanical, he had been 
chofen by that faction to reprefent the town of Cambridge in 
the three Jaft parliaments, Though void of thofe talents which 
draw and command the opinions of popular affemblies, the 
bufy zeal of his nature, the feeming fincerity of his charaéter, 
the vehemence with which he purfued the popular caufe, the 
bold intrepidity of his condu&, rendered him an ufeful inftru- 
ment in the hands of the republican faction. Whilft the ge- 
nerals of the army, imitating the ftyle of their principals, the 
parliament, at the fame time that they led on their men to hof- 
tile aéts againft majefty, talked of the facrednefs of the king’s 
power and perfon, and puzzled the honeft foldier with the 
fenfelefs contradiation ; the more ingenuous Cromwell, difdain- 
ing fuch low and ufelefs hypocrify, cenfured the inconfiftent 
delicacy of the Prefbyterians as an embarrafiment to the fer- 
vice ; and publickly avowed, that tendernefs was fo far from 
being due to the king’s perfon, that, as the prime author of the 
calamities of the times, he ought in juftice to be one of the 
prime fufferers, and that for thefe reafons he fhould have lefs 
fcruple to attack him in the field than any other man. When 
others did but venture to infinuate that there had been a re- 
mifinefs and negligence in the officers of the army, with the 
neceflity and rectitude of a felf-denying ordinance, Cromwell 
boldly related to the houfe the mifcarriages of the war; ob- 
ferved that the military commanders, from the lucre of gain 
and power, had purpofely fpun it out; and that, if the army 
was not put under a new regulation, the people would become 
fo weary of the war, that they would force the parliament to a. 
difhonourable peace: he. fhewed that the army had proved the 
nurfery of as brave officers, and as fit for the funétion of ge- 
neralfhip, as any were in Europe ; that they could have no fuch 
influences and views as direéted the condué of the prefent com- 
manders; and afferted, that, in proper regard to their own 
dignity, the Commons ought to new-model their army, and 


purge themfelves from the reproaches they lay under, by a 
felf- 
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felf-denyiug ordinance, excluding all members from civil or » 

military pofts. The unexpeéted bold truths contained in this’ 
fpeech fo aftonifhed the guilty party, that it produced a more 

fudden and general acquiefcence than tould have been the 

fruits of the utmoft powers of rhetoric. The parliament, in 

the ordinance which appointed Sir Thomas Fairfax commander 
in chief, acknowledged the propriety of Cromwell’s conduét ; 

they made no mention of the king’s authority, nor inferted any- 
claufe for the prefervation of his perfon; and, when the Lords 
objeéted to the novelty, they urged, That fuch a claufe muft 

either fuppofe that the king’s coming at the head of an army to 

fight againft the parliament was to defend, the true Proteftant 

religion, &c. or tooppofe thefe, which they knew he did, and 

in this cafe it would feem rather a mockery than a reality ; 

that the king ought not to think the parliament obliged by their 

covenant to preferve his perfon, when he appeared at the head 

of an army againftthem ; nor ought the foldier to forbear his 

duty by reafon of his prefence. ‘Thus great was the increafe of 
influence which the protraétion of the war, occafioned by the 

king’s obftinacy, and the negligence or treachery of the par- 

liament-generals, had procured to the republican faction. The 

citizens aéted with fuch alacrity in raifing men and money, 

that there was an immediate profpe& of a ftronger better-dif- 

ciplined army than any the parliament had yet employed.’ 

Our author having fought the almoft decifive battle of Nafeby, 
contrafts the behaviour of the king’s and the parliament’s army 
in the following paflage, which we will venture to fay is at leaft 
equal to any we meet with in Tacitus, 

‘ But if the parliament’s new-modelled army boafted a fu- 
periority of condué to the old eftablifhment, that fuperiority 
was yet more eminent when they were compared to their roya- 
lift antagonifts. If we contraft the account given, both by 
friends and foes, of the parliament’s army to that of the king’s, 
as related by the great partizan of the cavalier faction, the lord 
Clarendon, the oppofition will be found to be extreme. To 
an exaét and rigorous difcipline, which had been introduced by 
the commanders of the new model, was united in the one both 
fobriety and piety of manners; the hours which could be 
{pared from military duties were fpent in exercifes of devotion ; 
fighting, with them, was not a trade of blood, but an exertion 
of principle and obedience to the call of confcience ; and their | 
condué was not only void of infolence and violence, but bene- 
volent and humane: fuch an army, unlefs it meets with an 
adverfary equal in thefe points, muft be irrefiftible. On the 
contrary, the royalift army, who were at firft diforderly by the 
encouragement they mect with in vice from their profligate 

com- 
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commanders, were degenerated to fuch a ftate, as to be feared 
by their friends, fcorned by their enemies, only terrible in 
plunder, and refolute in running away.’ 

[To be contimied and concluded in our wext.] 





II, Anecdotes of Britith Topography ; or, an bifftorical Account of 
avhat has been done for illuftrating the Topographical Antiquities of 
Great Britain and Ireland, concluded. 40. Pr. ih is. 


Payne. 


fA Nfony Monday was the next writer who publithed the 

Survey of London in 1618, and it appeared again in 1633, 
with many improvements by one Mr. Henry Dyfon, and 
others. Mr. Strype, who, in his walk of literature, was as 
induftrious a collector as Stowe, publifhed a new furvey of Lon- 
don and Weftminfter in 1720, the fixth edition of which was 
reprinted in 1764. Robert Seymour, efq. printed his * Survey 
of London and Weftminfter, the Borough of Southwark, and the 
parts adjacent’, in 1735. So great was the defire of the pub- 
lic for information of this kind, that the fame book ‘was repub- 
lifhed in 1736, and was foon followed by Maitland’s Hiftory 
of London, a book fo well known, and fo profitable to the book- 
fellers, who republifhed it with cuts, that we fhall fay no more 
of it (our author being filent as to its ‘charafter) than that 
Maitland fupplied his native ignorance with a confiderable fhare 
of induftry and application; but he had no genius nor critical 
knowledge as an antiquary. 

Many other writers, treating of the charters, laws, cuftoms, 
liberties, and privileges of the city of London, are mentioned 
by this author ; but he gives us no other account of them than 
the bare titles of their publications. This we cannot help 
complaining of, efpecially fince we have acknowledged his 
abilities as a critic and an antiquary. The multifarious pub- 
lications he quotes can ferve only to embarrafs and bewilder any 
later writer who may attempt to execute his plan. Manyof them 
are mere bookfellers jobbs, and contain nothing new. Upon 
the whole, however, they may ferve a rational purpofe, if they 
fall into the hand of an able compiler, becaufe a fkilful difpofi- 
tion of them would go far towards exhibitirg a comparative 
view of the paft and prefent ftate of this great capital ; and 
confequently enable us to form fome judgment of our national 


improvements. We mutt be of opinion, that fomething of this 


kind is now wanting ; for though feveral very ingenious gentle- 
men have exercifed their talents in calculating the number of | 
the inhabitants of London, yet their, principles are certainly 

miftaken 
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miftaken as well as their fa&s. That the latter are fo can ad- 
mit of no doubt, as they confine their calculations to the bills of - 
mortality, and exclude, among others, the populous parith of 
Marybone, that of Pancras, with all the. new ftreets and erec- 
tions about the metropolis, which are, topically fpeaking, juft as 
much a part of the cities of London and Weftminfter’ as the 
Upper Holborn, Bloomfbury-fquare, and the places that lie 
within the Liberty of Weftminfter. 

Our author has the following note relating to a book entitled 
‘ Obfervations, both hiftorical and moral, upon the Burning of 
London, September 1666 ; with an Account of the Loffes ; and 
a moft remarkable parallel between London and Mofcew, “both 
as to the Plague and Fire. Alfo an Effay touching the eafterly 
Wind, Written by way of Narrative, for Satisfaction of the 
prefentand future Ages. By Rege Sincera, London, 1667. 8vo.” 

Among other curious obfervations, this writer makes the fol- 
lowing calculation of the loffes. ‘ The bookfellers who dwell- 
ed for the moft part round about the cathedral had ftheltered 
their books in a fubterranean church under it, called St. Faith, 
which was propt up with fo ftrong an arch and mafly pillars that’ 
it feemed impoffible the fire could do any harm to it ; but hav- 
ing crept into it through the windows it feized on the pews, 
and did fo try and examine the arch arid pillars, by ficking 
the moifture of the mortar that bound the ftones together, that 
it was calcined into fand ; fo that when the top of thé cathedral 
fell upon it, it beat it flat, and fet all things in an irremediable 
flame. I have heard judicious men of that trade affirm, that the 
only lofgof books in that place, ftationers-hall, publick libra- 
ries and private houfés, could amount to no lefs than'150,c00 1. 
—I could hear of but half a dozen perfons that perifhed, — 
The city within the walls being feated on about 4600 acres, 
wherein were built about 15000 houfes, befides churches, 
chapels, fchools, halls, &c. .12000 houfes were thought-to be 
burnt, which is four parts in five, each houfe being valued, one 
with another, at 251. per ann. rent, which at 12 years pur- 
chafe makes 3001, the whole amounting to 3,600,0001. 87 
parochial churches, befides St. Paul’s cathedral, the exchange, 
guildhall, the cuftom-houfe, companies halls, and other public 
buildings, amounting to half asmuch,, i.e. 1,800,0001. The 
goods that every private man loft one with.another, valued at 
half the valug of the houfes, i. e. 1,800,0001. » Abouttwenty 
wharfs of coals and weod, valued at 1oool. apiece, 20/0001, 
About 100,000 boats and barges, Iooo «cart loads, with por. 
ters to remove the goods to and fro, as well‘for the houfes thar 
were burning as for thofe that ftood in fear of it, at 20s. a load, 
150,000]. 
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150,0001.. In all, 7,335,000]. In French money . (at one 
pound fterling for 13 livres) 10,569,675,000 livres.’ 

We meet with an account of many curious remains of anti- 
quity in the neighbourhood of London, and in places where we 
can leaft fufpect them. Could we, for inftance, imagine that 
there was a Roman camp and a place of exercife in the old 
Artillery-ground without Bifhopfgate, and that it was defcribed 
in the latter end of queen Elizabeth’s reign? ‘ Hearne (conti- 
nues our author) publifhed at the end of the 8th volume of Le- 
land’s Itinerary Dr. Woodward’s ‘* Account of fome Roman 
urns, and other antiquities, lately digged up near Bifhopfgate ; 
with brief reflefions upon the antient and prefent ftate of 
London, in a letter to Sir C. Wren.” It was reprinted 1713, 
8vo. with a letter from the doétor to the editor, and in Somers’s 
Traéts, 1723, vol. iv. p. 15. He printed it firft at the defire of 
Sir Chriftopher, whofe obfervations have fince appeared in the 
Parentalia. Wren could not be perfuaded that the temple of 
Diana ftood on the {cite of St. Paul’s, though Woodward had 
prepared a differtation on her image dug up near that cathe- 
dral, and an account of the Roman antiquities in his colleétion, 
found in feveral parts of England, but chiefly about London ; 


- but thefe were never printed. John Conyers, apothecary, one 


of the firft collectors of antiquities, efpecially thofe relating to 
London, when the city was re-building, gave the labourers, who 
dug the foundations, encouragement to fave whatever they 
found for him, and from the weft end of St. Paul’s and Good- 
man’s-fields he got a great many Roman. utenfils, &c. In his 
walks about London, and vifits to the bookfellers fhops, he 
picked up many rare books and MSS. He infpected moft of 
the gravel pits near town for different forts and fhapes of 
ftones. In one near the fign of fir J. Oldcaftle, about 1689, he 
difcovered the fkeleton of an elephant, which he fuppofed had 
Jain there only fince the time of the Romans, who in the reign 
of Claudius fought the Britons near this place, according to 
Selden’s notes on the Polyolbion. In the fame pit he found 
the head of a Britith {pear of flint, afterwards in the hands of 
Dr. Charlett, and engraved in Bagford’s letter. He drew the 
form of the Roman tile-kiln for making the facrificing veflels, 
and part of a mould for the ornaments, found near the weft 


end of St. Paul’s in the vacant fpace near the petty-canons hall. 


The kiln was in Dr. Woodward’s, the draught and remarks in 
Sir Hans Sleane’s poffeffion. The late Mr. Empfom, who 
was librarian to Sir Hans, told me Conyers’ MS. on the anti- _ 
quities of London was in the Britifh Mufeum, though he could » 
not readily find it. Maitland has made extracts from it. 
Many 
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Many things were bought out of his colleétion after his death 
by Dr. Woodward; particularly the famous iron fhield, of 
which the door had a print engraved at Amiterdam 1705, 
by Van Gunft, from a drawing by Mr. Howard, and commu- 
nicated to Cuper.’ 
The following is a note containing an account of the fa- 
mous. Woodwardian fhield. 
‘ Hearne publifhed at Oxford 1713, 8vo. Henry Dodwell’s 
«« Differtatio de Parma equeftri Woodwardiana, - &c.” left ‘un- 
finithed at his death, and prefixed to it an account of Dodwell’s 
works : fome paffages of which giving offence, the book was 
fupprefled bya meeting of the heads, March 23, 1782-135 
but at length leave was obtained to publith it without the ca- 
talogue. ‘Theophilus Downes, fellow of Baliol, differed from 
Dodwell as to the antiquity of this fhield ; and fince his death 
were publifhed in two leaves, 8vo. his <¢‘ De clipeo Woodwardi- 
ano ftrifture breves.” In the appendix to Ward’s Lives of the 
Grefham profeffors (N° XVII.) is a letter from Dr. Woodward 
to abbe Bignon, defending its antiquity again{t the learned at 
Paris, of whofe doubts the abbe had informed him. Ainf- 
worth abridged Dodwell’s diflertation, and inferted it at the 
end of the Mufeum Woedwardianum, or catalogue of the doStor’s 
library and curiofities, when fold by augtion at Covent-garden, 
1728, 8vo. He-afterwards enlarged the piece, confidered the 
objections, and reprinted it with this title, ** De clypeo Ca- 
milli antiquo, opevis elegantiflimi, & cum per tot fecula durave- 
rit, integritatis plane mirandz, e reliquiis mufei Woodwardiani 
apud Cl. V. Ric. King, trib. mil, adfervato diflertatio. Pre- 
mittitur ejufdem monumenti argumentique limbo infculpti de- 
fcriptio.”” Lond. 1734. 4to. Spanheim and Abr. Seller had 
both begun to write differtations on it, but were prevented by 
death. Ward is the laft that made any remarks on it; he 
thinks it a votive fhield, probably made before the time of 
Plutarch, who firft mentions the circumftance of the Gaulith 
general’s belt being thrown into the fcale as a make-weight : 
Gronovius imagined a prop under the fcale was miftaken for 
jt on the fhield. Moyle’s obje&ion to its antiquity, from the 
ruins of an amphitheatre, has not been removed by Dr. Ward. 
No antient artift could be fo ignorant as to afcribe fuch build- 
ings to that period. ? 
- Our author is pretty circumftantial with regard to the cha- 
ritable inftitutions about London, and about the tranfactions of 
the Royal Society, as well as the public libraries, the Britifh 
Mufeum, and ether repofitories. We cannot, however, fee any 
immediate conneétion between them and his fubjeét. His account 
of the city companies is not very fatisfalory ; nor do we’find any 
reafon 
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reafon why that of the ftationers is fo called. In fhort, we 
think he deviates rather too much from his fubje& in fome 6f 
thofe and the like particulars ; and we meet with fome that ate 
not worth inferting, and feem intended only to gratify curiofi- 
ty. His hiftory of the views of London and Weftminfter are 
both curious and inftru@iive ; and they may be rendered more 
fo, if his plan fhould be carried mto execution, 

_ The account of Monmouthfhire is fhort and fuperficial ; 
though we apprehend, from the remains of the old buildings 
in that county, an induftrious antiquary might make excellent 
gleanings. Norfolk and the city of Norwich are: fertile in 
many curious topographical curiofities, and have employed 
many eminent colleétors, defigners, and engravers. North- 
amptonfhire affords but meagre entertainment for a topogra- 
pher, or an antiquary ; but Northumberland has.employed 
fome learned pens, efpecially in defcribing the Roman wall 
and antiquities, though we have very ‘little information 
from dur author more than the titles of the traéts’ he men- 
tions, We have, in his account of Nottinghamfhire, a cata- 
logue of the books which treat of its antiquities; and we 
could wifh to have met with fome particular defcription of she 
old caftle of Nottingham, the fubterraneous paflages of which 
are fo well pointed out by ancient writers, when Edward the 
third furprifed his mother and her paramour Mortimer. 

The reader will naturally conclude, that Oxfordfhire, : its 
city and univerfity, afford an ample field of antiquities ; and 
this writer has been pretty diffufe in pointing many of them 
out, though, as ufual, not without introducing feveral matters 
which are foreign to his fubje&. The account he gives of An- 
thony Wocd, the celebrated Oxford antiquary, leaves upon the 
mind the moft defpicable ideas of his underftanding and 
morals. The following anecdotes muft be particularly agree- 
able to readers of a certain caft, becaufe they exhibit portrai- 
tures of thofe literati who flourifhed in the time of the grand 
rebellion. ‘ Among thofe whowith him (Anthony Wood) at- 
tended the noted chemift and roficrufian Peter Staebl’s:chymi- 
cal le€tures 1663 was John Locke, of Chrift-church, ‘ after- 
wards a noted writer, a man of a turbulent fpirit, clamorous, 
and nevercontented. ‘The club wrote notes fromtheir mafter’s 
mouth, but he fcorned to do it; fo that while every man elfe 
was writing he would be prating and troublefome,” p. 558.--- 
A man of more credulity than Locke would laugh at a roficru- 
cian !.--When Wood was recommended to William Prynne, 
1667, for a perufal of the ‘Tower records, he ** he received him 
with old fafhioned compliments, fuch as were ufed in-'the 


raigne of James I, and feemed to be glad that fuch a young 
man 
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wan, as he called him, fhould have inclination towards vene- 
rable antiquity :” calling again next morning at gight by ap- 
pointment, he found Prynne “ in his black taffaty cloak; edged 
with black lace at the bottom: they went together from Line 
coln’s-inn. to the tower through the city, then lying in ruins § 
but by his meeting with feveral citizens and prating with them 
it was ten before they got there,” p. 573. Aubrey meeting 
at Oxford with the Notitia Acad. Oxon. falfely afcribed to 
Wood, and having been cotemporary with his elder brother at 
Trinity college, would needs be acquainted with him. “ He 
was then in a fparkifh garb, lived high, and flung out Wood 
at all reckonings : but his eftate of 7001. per ann. being fold, 
and referving none of it to live on, he was forced to rub out by 
hanging on his friends.” He calls him “ a pretender to anti- 
quity, thiftlefs, roving, and magoty-headed, and fometimes 
little better than crazed, and being exceedingly credulous would 
ftuff bis many letters to Wood with fooleries and mifinforma- 
tions.” P. 577. 

‘¢ When he learnt on the violiny1656, it had not been 
ufed in concert among gentlemen; only by common muficians 
who played but two parts. The gentlemen at private mect+ 
ings which A. W. frequented played 3, 4, and 5 parts, with 
viols,; as treble viol, temor, counter tenor, and bafs, with an 
organ, virginals, or harpfichord joined with them ; and they 
efteemed a violin to be an inftrument only belonging to a com~- 

mon fiddler, and could not endure that it fhould come among 
them, for fear of making their meetings to be vaine and fidling.: 
But before the reftoration, and efpecially after, viols began to 
be out of fathion, and only violins ufed, as treble violin, tenor 
and bafs violin: and the king according to the French mode 
would have 24 violins playing before him while he was at 
meals, as beingmore airy and brifk than viols.” P. 501. When 
W. waited with letters of introdu@ion on Sir John Cotton for 
the ufe of his father’s library, he found him practifing on his 
jute with his inftru&or.” P. 572.’ 

The account this writer gives of Wood’s facceflor, Hearne, 
is as follows : 

‘ This indefatigable raker-up of the gleanings of our an- 
tiquities was fon of the parifh-clerk of White Waltham, 
Berks, adopted by Mr. Cherry, lord of the adjoining manor of 
Shotefbrook, who fent him to Oxford, where he held feveral 
lay places as long as his fcruples would permit. He begun his 
editorfhip with publifhing feveral of the claflics from Bodleian - 
MSS. but foon devoted himfelf to Englifh antiquities, on the 
fubje& of which he printed in the courfe of 35 years 32 feveral 
works. To all thefe he has prefixed and annexed variety of 
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feraps totally unconneéted with them. Inflamed with that vi- 
rulence of party fpirit which infeéted the antiquarians of the 
laft century, his mifcellaneous prefaces for the moft part con- 
clude with libels: facrificing fenfe to accuracy, he retains the 
grofieft errors of his authors, for fear of lofing their very 
words. Dr. Wilkins fpends a whole chapter of his preface to 
Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannica on the dignity, value, and ufe 
of his many publications. Nobody will condemn him for the 
pains he tock to preferve Leland’s pieces, for a complete edi- 
tion of all which bifhop Tanner publifhed propofals, 1693, but 
did not live to purfue the defign. Rofs’s compendium contains 
very little interefting. Alfred of Beverley, if genuine, is le- 
gendary. Hearne himfelf was almoft afhamed of Sprott’s 
chronicle, to which, however, he has tacked a valuable anony- 
mous fragment relating to the eight firft years of Edw. IV.’s 
reign. Avefbury and Elmham’s relations of Edw. III. and 
Hen. V.’s atchievements are accurately and methodically put 
together: Livius Forojulienfis’s life of the laft prince is an ele 
gant abridgment of Elmham’s too pompous work. Fordun’s 
chronicle, whofe greateft merit is its antiquity, he has given 
intire, with the continuation. Heming’s Chartulary, and the 
Textus Roffenfis, are valuable colleétions of the moft antient 
monuments of their refpective churches. Robert of Gloucefter’s 
Chronicle takes precedence of all Englifh poets. The two 
monks of Glaffenbury are hiftorians of their own houfe, of 
which its Englifh hiftory by an anonymous later hand gives a 
tolerable account. William of Worcefter’s annals at the end 
of that valuable affemblage of public records, the Black book 
of the Exchequer, are mere notes of the affairs of his own 
times. The monk of Evetham’s account of Richard II. exe 
cept in the proceedings of one feflion of Parliament, is a ver- 


' batim extraét from Knighton and Walfingham: the other 


two lives of that prince by Henry Blandford and a monk of 
Malmfbury have more merit: many particulars of him and 
Henry VI. may be learned from Thomas Gafcoigne’s Diction- 
ary, from which fome paflages are printed at the end of He- 
mingford’s hiftory of the three Edwards. This laft hiftorian 
has a great deal of merit: but the anonymous life of the laft 
prince of that name annexed to it is a tranfcript of Murimuth 
and Walfingham. Whethamfted, abbot of St. Albans, has 
interwoven with the hiftory of his own fociety many interefting 
tranfactions of Hen. VI. and Edward 1V. With him Hearne 
has coupled Otte: burn’s trifling compilation and Blackman’s 
detail of Henry VI.’s man/uetudines €&F boni mores, which could 
not get him a faintfhip. The Chronicle of Dunftaple has the 
fame*recommendation as Whethamftede’s, He only gern 
a hit 
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a fifth and correéter edition of Nubrigienfis’s Hiftory of Eng- 
land to 1197, a laboured attack on Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Britith antiquities in general, for the lofs of 4 Welth bi- 
fhopric where Geoffrey fat before him. Death prevented him 
from encumbering our libraries with a meagre hiftory of 
England, or additions to Martin Polanus’ Annals, afcribed to 
one John Murelynch, a monk of Glaftonbury, and another 
from Brute, or Ina, to Edw. I. by John Bever, monk of Weft. 
minfter, borrowed from the Flores Hiftoriarum. His Jaft pub- 
lication was the beft prefent to the public, Benedi&, abbot of 
Peterborough’s well written and faithful hiftory of Hen. II, and 
Rich. II. He died June 10, 1735, aged 55.” 

In the fubfequent part of this article we have feveral very 
curious anecdotes of the great earl of Arundel, and other illuf- 
trious patrons of learning and colleétors of antiquity, mixed | 
with feveral matters of little importance to literature, and lefs 
to the fubje& of topography ; not to mention that the moft 
confiderable of them may be found in other collections. 

Somerfetfhire prefents us with an account of the city of Bath 
and its medicinal waters, and the different publications which 
they and thofe of Briftol and other places of the county gave 
rife to. | Staffordfhire has been already illuftrated by Dr. Plott’s 
Natural Hiftory, to which this author has made fome curious 4d-_ 
ditions. Our colle&tor, in his account of Suffolk prefents us 
with the following obfervations, which we have met with in no 
other colleétion. 

‘ The eaftern counties feem to have been more fertile in for- 
ceries than Lancafhire itfelf. ‘‘ A true relation of the arraign- 
ment of 18 witches, that were tried, convicted, and condemned 
at the feffions holden at St. Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk, and 
there by the judges and juftices of the faid feflions condemned 
to die; and fo were executed. As alfo a lift of the names of 
thofe that were executed; and their feveral confeffions before 
their execution : with a true relation of the manner how they 
find them out. 1645.” 4to. Among the unhappy fufferers 
were Mr. Lowes, an innocent aged clergyman of Brandefton, 
a cooper and his wife, with I5 more women. Hopkins *, the 

i witch- 


, 





* In the Pepyfian library is a print of this witchfinder gene- 
ral with two witches, One of them named Holt fays,, «* My 
impes names are, I. Hemauzar, 2. Pye-wackett. 3. Pecke 
in the crown. 4. Griezzell Greedigutt.” Four animals at- 
tend: Jarmara, a black dog; Sacke and Sugar, a hare; 
Newes, a ferret; Vinegar Tom, a bull. headed greyhound, 
Hopkins publithed, 1647, an account of his commiflion and 

Cz exploits, 
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witch-finder and his affociates. made people by their tortures 
confefs the greateft extravagancies, and then they were hanged. 
The parliament of 1645 adopted James the Ift’s non fentical 
notions, and Baxter fanétified them. At the end of judge 
Hales’s fhort treatife touching fheriffs accompts, is ** a tryal 
of witches +, at the affifes held at Bury St. Edmonds, for the 
county of Suffolk, on the roth day of March, 1664, before fir 
Matthew Hale, kt. then lord chief baron of his majefty’s 
court of exchequer. Taken by a perform then attending the 
court, Lond. 1582.” 8vo. Sir Tho. Brown, ‘who wrote 
againft vulgar errors, is here faid to have declared in court, he 
** was clearly of opinion, that the fits of the plaintiffs were na- 
tural, but heightened by the devil Cob aperln with the ma- 
lice of the witches, at whofe inftance he did the villanies :” 
he confirmed it by a fimilar café in Denmark, and fo far in- 
fluenced the jury that the two women were hanged. The 
hardihips and inconfiftencies in both thefe tranfa€tions are 
fufficiently expofed in Dr. Hutchinfon’s “* Hiftorieal effay con- 
cerning witchcraft, 1720.” Chap. iv. and viii. 'f. 

The county of Surry does not afford us the entertainment 
we expected on account of its many remains of antiquities, and 
its natural curiofities. The mention of fome Roman and mo- 
numental infcriptions is the chief entertainment we meet with in 
Suffex. Warwickfhire has been already excellently well defcribed 
by Sir William Dugdale, and the additions we find here are but 
trifling. Weftmoreland is diftinguifhed only for a few Ro- 
man and Gothic remains ; and it is a pity that Bifhop Tanner 
did not execute his fcheme of an intended hiftory of Wiltthire. 
The fpire of Salifbury is an ereCtion hardly ever equalled ; and 
the colle€tions of fculpture, antiquities, and painting at Wilton 
houfe, belonging to the earl of Pembroke, are not to be match- 
ed by that of any fubje&t in Europe; nay, in fome refpeds, 
they are fuperior to that of any crowned head. 

We meet with little that is new or curious in Worcefterthire ; 
but this defe&t is amply made up by our author’s collections 
relating to the topography of Yorkfhire. We are forry. that 
the bourids of our Review do not admit of our defcending into 





exploits. At laft fome gentlemen put the lex talionis in exeé- 


cution, and cleared the country of him. The women at Ex- 
eter were the laft who fuffered death for witchcraft in Eng- 
land.. As the devil loft his empire among us, he.exercifed it 


>» with greater violence among the Indian Pawwaws, and our 


a od England -colonifts. 
+ Amy Duny and Rofe Cullénder. 


t Sce alfo Catalogue of Harleian pamphlets, No. 437- 
farther 
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farther particulars ; and‘the author muft excufe us, if we do not 
accompany him in his reearches through Wales, Scotland, and 
ireland, where his colleétionsand informations are but lame. 

This deficiency is to be charged, partly tothe pride, and partly 
to the indolence of the inhabitants. The former induced them. 
to adopt a fet of romantic traditions for their antiquities, and the 
latter prevented their defcending into any critical enquiries as to 
the truth of -hiftory (fee vol. xxvi. p. 429.) Upon the whole, 
however, the public is highly obliged to this author for point- 
ing out the affiftances for compofing a fyftem of Britith topo- 
graphy. He certainly might have greatly abridged his labour 
without injuring his fubje&t; but in ftudies of this kind redun- 
dancy .muft be overlooked, and is fometimes unavoidable. A 
true antiquary has more occafion for the exertions of patience 
than is required in any other circle of literature ; but we can- 
not clofe this article without exprefling fome doubt, whether it 
is poffible for our author’s plan to be executed by one man, or 
in one age. Perhaps a fociety of public-fpirited gentlemen 
may unite among themfelves, and each undertake a feparate 
county. Their labours to be revifed by a committee; and 
even the execution of that plan would require great application, 
trouble, and expence.; nor do we think it could be completed 
without a public encouragement. 





III. An Enquiry into the Prices of Wheat, Malt, and occaftonally of 
other Provifions ; of Land, and Cattle, &c. as fold in England 
rom the Year 1000 to the Year 1765; computed according to the 
Winchefter Mea/ure, and to the prifent Standard of Englith 
Coin, divided into Periods of ten years each, and alfo into Periods 
of Circumftances. Folio. Pr. 7s. 6d; Longman. 


HE intention of the treatife before us is to difcover the 

true caufe of the complaints of the people with regard to 
the high price of provifions; and to point owt the method of 
-yemoving this evil, fo fatal to the internal peace and happinefs 
of thefe kingdoms. 

In order to this, our author has traced the prices of the ne- 
ceflaries of life, from the infant ftate of the Britifh empire to. ... 
the prefent time ; and thence fhewn, that the extraordinary 
bounty granted for the exportation of corn, when at high rates, . 
has really increafed both the price of grain, and alfo aerey 
other neceffary of life. 





dation both of our fupport and enjoyments ;. mnopenly deste. ea 
it gives immenfe power to the fmaileft ftates; but : 
Cc 3 | 
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verted from its original channels, it caufes large empires to 
ficken anddecay. Where the bare neceffaries of life are the 
only obje&, the people are few, favage, and weak ; the land 
Jays uncultivated, and, however rich the foil, it is but of little 
worth : to enjoy conveniences, more application, more labour, 
and \a greater number of men become neceffary ; and if to thofe 
we would add elegance and knowledge, not agriculture alone, 
but arts and fciences, manufactures and trade, muft fill every 
fpace: Thus a kingdom gains plenty of fubjeéts, and from them 
derives ftrength and riches.’— 

But as the poor have no other properties than their labour 
and induftry, which they can eafily remove with themfelves, 
it becomes a matter of the laft importanc. to keep provifions 
at a moderate price, in order to retain them; which cannot be 
better effefted than by encouraging agriculture, and not fuf- 
fering the land- owner to exaét too great a profit on the produce 
of the: foil. 

During the infancy of the Britifh monarchy, agriculture was 
little attended to ; fo that famines and their dreadful confe- 
quences were frequent in this ifland. Yet, notwithftanding this 
inattention to agriculture, the mean-price of wheat, as near as 
can be conje&tured by our author, was 1s. 6d. per quarter, 
from the year 1000 to the landing of William the conqueror, 
in 1066. 

From the year 1066, to the firft year of the reign of king 
John, in 1199, the mean price of wheat was 3s, 1d, per 

uarter, 

During thefe two periods, fuch terrible famines happened, 
that at times the living were fcarce able to bury their dead ; 
though it does not appeat that there was a want of other 
provifions except bread. Pafture land fuited thefe tumultuous 
times much better than tillage. 

From the year 1199, to the firft year of the reign of Ed- 
ward IJ. in 1307, the mean price of wheat was il. 3s. 1£d, 
and of malt, gs. 22d. per quarter. 

It is very remarkale, that in the year 1244, wheat was 
6s, 2+d. per quarter, and two years after, namely, in the year 
1246, it fold for 21. 9s. 7d. So great a variation in the price 
indicates bad hufbandry, and a want of proper conveyances both 
by land and water. ‘Thefe remarkable fcarcities occafioned 
terrible famines; dead dogs, and the bark of trees became the. 
ufual food of the people, and this occafioned a great mortality. 
Yet, notwith{tanding this melancholy diftrefs, the nobility and 
barons continued to ravage each other’s lands, and by that means 
increafed the miferies of the people. 


The mean price of wheat during the next period, viz, from 
the 
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the year 1307, to the declaration of war with F rance, by ing 
Henry V. in 1418, was 156. and malt 9s. 6d. per quarter, 

But though the mean price is lefs in this than in the former 
period, yet, during fome years of the interval, it was very high: 
in 1314, 1315, and 2316, it was fold at-31. 1s. 2d. per 
quarter ; in 1317, at 61. 14s. 7d. Thefe exceflive prices of 
wheat fe opprefied the people, that. a great mortality prevailed 
among them, and a murrain among the cattle ; the only relief 
mentioned is, that wheat was ordered not to be malted, which had 
been commonly done before; nor is there any other caufe given of 
this remarkable fcarcity, than that the northern counties were ra- 
vaged by the Scots, and that in 1316 great rains fell in harveft time. 

In the year 1319, the importation of corn was prohibited, 
unlefs the price of wheat exceeded 19s. 103d. per quarter at 
the port where the fame fhould be landed, This is a fufi- 
cient indication that fomething’ had been done with refpec& to 
the increafe of tillage. 

In the year 1349, wheat fold at 5s. 6d. per quarter. This 
remarkable fall in price was owing to a moft dreadful peftilence, 
which fwept away nearly one third of all the people in Europe: 
"Fhe calamity was even extended to the cattle, and the lives of 
men and beafts became fo precarious, that to realize what 
value they had, they exchanged their goods for a very fmall 
quantity of money. 

' The fenfation of thefe miferies were however in fome degree 

alleviated by the invitation and encouragement king Ed- 
ward III, gave to the Flemings, to fettle and eftablifh the ma- 
nufaéture of woollen cloths in England, and the great fuccefs 
with which it has been attended, fhould be an incitement toexert 
all our induftry to preferve it. The encouragement given to 
extend the fale of the ftaple is indeeda flow method of improving 
the value of land, and its produce; but it is at once both fure 
and lafting. 

Thefe times of calamity induced the legiflature to difcover 
meafures to prevent the like for the future: and accordingly, 
in 1419, Sit Simon Eyre built Leaden-hall, to be employed as a 
public granary for laying up corn againft times of {earcity. 

From 1418 to 1524, the year when hops were firft intro- 
duced into England, the mean price of wheat was 11s. 3d. 
and of malt 8s. per quarter. 

In the year 1492, Columbus difcovered America; and the 
quantities of gold and filver this continent furnifhed within a 
fhort time after, greatly influenced the landed and trading in- 
terefts of Europe. Before this difcovery, the price of labour 
and provifions were but low, and, at the fame time, the profits 


of trade were fo exceflive as cent per cent, But this error, 
C4 which 
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which confined the bounds of commerce, began to be corrected 
by a defire of fharing the American gold and filver, now imé 
ported into Europe. ‘The Spaniards, the firft poffeffors, be- 
came more delicate and expenfive in their manner of living, 
and in their drefs : this fpirit diffufed itfelf into moft parts of 
Europe ; there was a greater demand for every kind of merchan- 
dife: induftry, with lefs profit, was equally rewarded by the 
increafe of confumption 5 every manufaéuring country divided 

the riches of the Indies; England had her fhare: but this fud- 
den plenty of money enhanced the prices of labour and provi- 
fions ; the value of eftates increafed, and the land-holder was 
in the end the greateft gainer. 

During the firft years of the reign of Henry VIII. the prices 
of grain were at a low rate ; yet fo far were the magiftrates of 
that time from thinking that laying up provifions againft a 
fcarcity, was an expenfive or hazardous meafure ; or that corn 
was beft left in the hands of farmers or engroffers, whofe con- 
ftant intereft it is to advance the price of them, that we find, 
in the year 1510, Roger Achiley, then lord- mayor of London, 
caufed Leaden-hall, the city granary, to be plentifully ftored 
with all forts of ‘grain. 

The mean price of wheat, from the year 1524, to the year 
1604, being the fecond of king James I. was 15 s. and of malt 
Ios. per quarter. 

In the year 1561, the free exportation of corn was allowed. 
As foon as this permiffion began to operate, grain of every fpe- 
cies rofe in value: the prices of corn, and that of all other pro- 
vifions, at and before this time, were fo moderate and low, that 
this meafure could not be faid to be oppreffive to induftry, or 
to the people in general. It is equally neceflary, that — in- 
tereft of agriculture fhould be encouraged, as that of trade ; 
maintain the juft mean evhich fupports the one, withouti injuring 
the other, is undoubtedly the good of the whole. : 

In the year 1573, wheat rofe from rl. 4s. od. to 
21. 17s. 85d. per quarter; and, what is very extraordinary, 
without any real fcarcity ; it is recorded, there was no want to 
him who wanted not money; but that it was the confequence 
of the unbounded liberty of exporting grain there can’be no 
doubt ; for Lionel Ducker, then lord- -mayor of London, figni- 
fied to the lord treafurer, that this increafe in price was occa- 
fioned’by the great importation of all forts of grain to the Ne- 
therlands. The next year a real fcarcity came on, extending to 
every kind of provifion; and its ufual — a —_ 
lence, took place. 

' Before 1562, the mean price of wheat for many years was 


about ts. 3d. pe quarter, and probably continued fo, or with 
: ; very 
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little variation, to 1572; for thefe ten years we ae in- 
formations, and hiftorians generally give them but on extraordi- 
nary occafions, fuch as dearths and famines. The remarkable 
rife in the price of grain, to-three times its former value, and 
which became conftant and rather more, after the year 1593, 
moaft probably was the confequence of more caufes than one, 

The firft caufe of this, we have feen to arife from a bound- 
lefs liberty given to export corn in 1561, toe which may be ad- 
ded the habit of monopolifing, in great meafure fupported, at 
leaft permitted, by queen Elizabeth, which opprefled the Eng- 
lith manufactures; again, to the great.riches which the laity 
obtained by the fuppreffion of of religious houfes in the time of 
king Henry VIII. which riches now appeared without danger, and 
to the incgeafe of gold and filver in Europe, furnithed out of the 
American mines : undoubtedly it was found policy in England to 
feek to fhare this wealth; and the ftate did this by a conti- 
nued wer, and faffering an unlimited exportation of grains 
but it wuld more effectually have been done by labour, induf- 
try, and commerce; fuch meafures would have employed, fed, 
and increafed the people both in number and riches ; Hipting 
we fee they were for a long time over-burdened with 
an evil they greatly complained of, and-never to the purpofe re- 
medied : exchanging corn (the growth of which employs but 
few hands in proportion to what manufa¢tures require) for gold 
and filver, was cramping induftry, and placing England nearl 
under the fame circumftances as Spain and , Portugal weil, 
pofleffors of a choice metal, with little or no power to keep it’: 
when England exports corn with too great a latitude, or with- 
out bounds, by employing her lands to feed the rivals of her 
trade, fhe caufes provifions of every kind to rife in value above 
equitable terms, to the oppreffion of her induftrious pits 
undoubtedly then the a&s contrary to her internal peace, and 
contrary to her own intereft: when fhe exports her fu 
corn only, or what conveniently can be fpared above what is 
neceflary to preferve her people from a fcarcity, and as far only 
as this, becomes neceflary to fupport agriculture with an ade- 
quate profit, fhe then acts for her advantage; the verge of 
thefe two extremies in every age merit the ftrifteft enquiry. 

From 1602, to 1625, i.e. the whole reign of James 1, 
the mean price of wheat was 11. 12s, 33d, and of malt 
17s. ijd, per quarter, 

In the laft year of this period, the parliament paffed an ag 
againft monopolies, vindicating the laws of nature, laws anté- 
cedent to all others, by which no man can be thought i innocent 
who, or exceflive private gain, weakens the bonds of ee 
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The mean price of wheat, from 1624, to 1646, was 
ul. 19s. 3g¢d, and of malt 11. 3s, ojd. per quar- 
ter. 

It is very obvious why corn and provifions were dear during 
the whole reign of Charles I. His father’s court, as well as his 
own were profufe and expenfive ; this, and the great plenty of 
money rofe the price of what may be called fuperior provifions, 
and confequently affected the whole. At the fame time'‘pafture 
Tand was in fuch requeft to furnifh foreign nations with un- 
wrought wool, that tillage was fhamefully negleéted. 

During the period between 1645, and 1660, when the re- 
ftoration took place, the mean price of wheat was 21. 4s. 54d, 
and of malt 11. 14s. 7d. per quarter 

From 1690 to 1697, when excife was firft laid on malt, the 
mean price of wheat was 21, 4s. ofd. and of malt 11. 1s. 33d. 
per quarter, 

It had long been the cuftom to fend clandeftinely, large 

uantities of unwrought wool abroad ; and hence pafture land 
was confidered as more advantageous than tillage ; and con- 
fequently there was an over-proportion of the former. To re-~ 


‘medy this evil, and induce the land-holders to cultivate a 


greater part of their eftates, it was thought neceffary to grant 
a bounty for the exportation of corn, that there might be no 
fear of finding a market for the furplus grain that fhould be 
produced from fuch pafture land as fhould be broken up, and 
thereby affure the farmer of an advantageous price for his har- 
veft, Accordingly an aét pafied in the year 1689, for grant- 
ing a bounty of 5s. per quarter, when wheat was lefs than 
21. 8s. per quarter; 2s. 6d. per quarter for malt and barley, 
when lefs than 11. 4s. per quarter; and 3s. 6d. for rye, 
when lefs than 11. 12s. per quarter; though we have no ac- 
count of any bounty being paid for the exportation of corn, 
till the year 1697, when 147121. 8s. o3d. were paid for that 
purpole by the government. 

It muft alfo be remembered, that when this a& paffed; the 
money was fo greatly clipped and debafed, that the fum of 


‘five pounds in fpecie was fcarce worth forty fhillings according 


to the ftandard. The parliament, therefore, in framing this 


‘aé&t, muft have had regard to the circumftances of the time 


when it was made ; for they could limit the terms and limits 
of their bounty by no other fcale than that of the coin then 
current in the kingdom; and this they knew to be leffened in 
value three parts out of five. If, therefore, the above prices 


‘of corn, fixed according to the then current bafe money, be re- 


duced to the ftandard coin, which was foon after reftored, the 
ve limited 


; 
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limited price for exporting wheat .will be about vom rye 
13s. 4d. and malt 12s. per quarter. 

The mean price of wheat from the year 1697, to “1706, 
when the extention of the bounty was granted on exportation, 
was 11. 12s, 8d, and of malt 11. 5s. 8d. per quarter. 
And the whole fum paid for the exportation of grain during 
this period was 3494331. 16s. 7id. 

From the year 1706, to 1730, the mean price of wheat was 
11. 15s. ofd. and of malt, 11. 6s. 23d. And the fum 
paid for the exportation of grain during this period, amounted 
te 6779131. 18s. of d. 

The exportation of corn with a bounty had hardly a@ted for 
twelve years, and when the quantity exported was only equal 
to one third'of what it has been fince; but queen Anne, in 
her fpeech to parliament, complained of its ill effets, anda 
temporary ftop was accordingly put thereto; but whether the 
meafure in itielf was juft, or whether the time was come when 
it required an alteration, was not enquired into. In.a coun 
fo fertile as Great Britain, when, after feveral years of plenty, 
complaints of want reach the throne; the defect cannot be at- 
tributed to the unfeafonablenefs of the weather; it arifes folely 
from mifapplication, which, when {topped only at the approach 
of famine, does not remedy the evil; it barely prevents its 
coming to extremes. 

From 1730, to 1760 inclufive, when an additional duty was 
laid on malt, the mean price of wheat was 11. 9s. 5d. and 
of malt, 11. 4s. 53d. per quarter. 

During this period, his Majeity from the throne had twice 
ocdafion to recommend to his parliament, to confider of proper 
regulations to prevent the exportation of corn. Mr. Pelham 
obferved to the houfe of commons the extraordinary fums paid 
as bounty for this purpofe. The poor rofe in many parts on 
account of the fcarcity of provifions; the exportation of corn 
was occafionally ftopped as a means neceflary to reduce its 
‘price: thefe fatts, and the prices that gave occafion to. them, 
countenance the opinion, that the fpirit of the law for grant- 
ing a bounty to export corn when fo high-priced was mif- 
taken. 

The whole fum given during this era, on account of fending 
corn abroad, was 3,613,1171. 2s. gd. Near one twentieth 
part of the arable lands of England was employed in the fer- 
vice of foreigners. In 1738, an a& paffled, making it felony 
to impede the exportation of corn: once, during the war, 
which had begun in 1739, we relieved our neceffitous enemies 
with our grain; and in 1753, 31. per cent. was. allowed on 
every debenture iffued for the bounty for exporting corn, this ~ 

intereft 


t. 
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intereft to continue until the principal was difcharged. By 
thefe feveral ats, the parliament certainly gave encourage- 
ment to the literal interpretation of the ag of the firft of 
king William and queen Mary to take place in its full la- 
titude. 

From 1761, to 1764 inclufive, the mean price of wheat 
was 1], ros. 6d. and of malt, 11, gs. 8d. per quarter. 
And the fum a for exportation of corn amounted to 
§625641,. 1s, 72d 
~ § Though in this zra, the mean price of wheat may be faid to 
be reafonable, that of malt, and other provifions were vexae 
tious : the importation of provifions from Ireland, the tumults 
of the people, and the enquiry made by parliament, prove this: 
the monopoly of land, and of the neceffaries of life exceeded 
all bounds ; the large and extended gratuity given to export: 
corn, had oecafioned fo great a quantity of land to be tilled, 
as leffened the means to raife other provifions : the farmers had 

ned great riches, confequently intereft and power ; fo they 
had lefs occafion, and lefs inclination, to fupply the markets, 
except at exorbitant prices, and even this was done but by few, 
and with reluctance ; in general they fold their goods by wholes 
fale, to fuch who neither grew nor confumed them, but whofe 
bufinefs and intereft it was continually to be raifing the prices 
by every art, and every device they could invent: this placed 
the grower, as well as all his family in a ftation above, and in- 
dependent of attending markets ;.in lieu of which they af- 
feéted the modes, fafhions, and habits of their landlords, and 
fuperiors ; but at the fame time the face of the induftrious poor 
betrayed all the marks of a difturbed mind and defpair, the ut- 
moft exertion of ftrength and ability fcarcely providing for 
their wants,’ 

Having thus laid before the reader the prices of corn from 
the earlieft accounts to the end of the year 1764, our author 
proceeds to calculate fome general tables exhibiting the mean 
price of wheat, malt, cattle, value of land, intereft of money, 
rent per acre, price of fea-coals, hay, butter, cheefe, &c. with the 
‘quantities of different grain that had been exported, and the fums 
paid by the government for the bounty. Whence it appears, that 
°34,3325435 quarters, 3 bufhels of wheat, 2,543,096 quarters of 

barley ; 13,653,186 quarters, one bufhel of malt, and 2,288,324 
quarters, 7 bufhels of rye, had been exported; and that the 
‘total fum paid by the government for the exportation of corn, 
amounted to 6,658,7021. tos. 11d. and-from thefe. tables 
the author has fhewn, that the annual lofs occafioned by the 
bounty granted to export corn, amounts to 6,616,432 1. 3s. od. 


‘Our author-caneludes. this laborious treatife with fome very 
important 
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important reflections, which we prefame the. reader will» be 
pleafed with perufing’: the following, however, mult not Ms 
omitted here : 

‘ In excufe, fays he, for withholding provifions,. or difj 
of them at exorbitant prices, it has too frequently been faid, 
that every man is at liberty to do as he likes with his own, or 
to make the beft advantage he can of his property ; if fo, this 
furely is anatural, not a civil liberty, as in this the benefit of 
_ mankind is not in'the leaft confulted, but meerly and folely pri- 
vate intereft : it cannot then be faid to be the liberty- of a citi- 
zen, or of one who lives under the prote&tion of any commu- 
nity ; it is rather the liberty of a favage; therefore he who.avails 
himéelf thereof, deferves not that protection the power.of fo- 
ciety affords. 

© A great and mifplaced bounty given to export corn, has 
made the perfons profefling agriculture fo powerful, that they 
have profecuted every means, and employed every art to, maip- 
tain themfelves fo; even the land itfelf has notorioufly been 
monopolized ; as much as fhould find a comfortable mainte- 
natice for ten farmers families, has been grafped into the hands 
of one. 

‘ That there is and-has been a f{carcity, is by all allowed ; 
but what fort of fcarcity muft that be? or where is the propriety 
to fay; exorbitant prices are become neceflary to enable the 
farmer to pay his rent? when, befide the many barns full, 
and many ricks ftanding, corn of two and three years old, .ap- 
pear publickly for fale in markets. 

‘ Monopoly is an epidemical diftemper; it has prodwerd: ‘an 
infinite number of agents, corn-jobbers, meal-men, fc... &c. 
perfons who neither grew corn themfelves, nor in any fhape 
manufa&tured it; but whofe whole ftudy, and- whofe -whole 
profits depended on employing every art to raife the, price 
‘of it: nor did they’ ftop here, many of them became «the 
proprietors of every conveyance to Cities, towns, and markets ; 
as a means to fup)ly, or ftarve them at pleafure, or as it beft 
‘fiiited their lucrative views. 

‘ The fewer perfons there are, between the grower of pro- 
vifions and the confumer, lefs profits will be requifite, artd 
there will be fewer frauds; to this end markets -were in- 
ftituted, the farmer’s attendance there, is a material part of 
his duty ; he fhould not be fuffered to fecret or to difpofe of 
his goods elfewhere: what general good end the meal-man’s 
bufinefs has anfwered, has hitherto been undifcovered ; the bad 
effects thereof have frequently and publickly appeared. 

‘ One profeffion is fafficient for: one perfon, iach as engage 
in more, incroach on their neighbours: province :. whatever ex- 
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cufe is brought, to palliate this, will not prevent its being 
the means, to leffen the number of families in the king- 
dom ; though it may be a private benefit, yet certainly it is a 
publick wrong.’ 

And in order to remove this alarming complaint of the “ 
nefs of provifions, the writer obferves, that 

« The limits at which the bounty for exportation is granted, 
fhould not be determined by the price of corn at one or two 
ports, or markets only, as this might be fénding abroad the 

provifions raiféd in one part of the kingdom, to the detriment 

rf the other ; London, Lincoln, Derby, York, Manchefter, 
Coventry, Gloucefter, Winchefter, and Exeter ; fhould jointly, 
and at the fame time acknowledge the fitnefs and propriety of 
exportation. 

‘ Markets fhould be appointed by patent, and all corn fhould 
be fold there openly, according to law ; proper clerks or offi- 
cers fhould attend, and fee what there is expofed to fale, 
whether corn, malt, or any other grain, that it be wholefome, 
well manufactured, and of fit ufe for the publick ; the ftatutes 
relative to the uniformity of weights and meafures, and thofe 
regulating the bufinefs and condué of millers or mealmen, 
fhould be ftri&tly complied with ; and it might be neceffary to 
regifter the feveral prices, the buyers and fellers names, and 
for what intent purchafed.’ 

Thefe reflections finifh this ufeful performance ; but as it was 
impoffible to give the fubftance of a work of this nature,inan 
article of our Review, we muft refer the reader to the book it- 
felf, which, we prefume, will appear of fufficient importance 
to merit his moft ferious attention. 





IV. Sermons on various Subje&s, by the late Samuel Chandler, 
D.D. and F. R. and A. 8.8. Publifoed from bis Manufcript. 
With a Preface, giving a brief Account of tke Life, Charadger, 
and Writings of the Author, by Thomas Amory, D. D. The 
Second Edition, 4 Vols, 8vo. Pr. il. Dilly. 


HE author of thefe difcourfes was defcended from anceftors 
ftrongly attached to the principles of nonconformity. On 

this account his grandfather, a tradefman at Taunton, in So- 
merfetfhire, was a confiderable fufferer in the reign of Charles II. 
His father, Mr. Henry Chandler, was a refpectable diffenting 
minifter at Hungerford, and afterwards at Bath. At the for- 
mer of thefe places his elder fon, the fubjeét of thefe memoirs, 
was born in 1593; and received the moft confiderable part of 


his education under the learned Mr. Samuel Jones, at Glou- 
cefter. 
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cefter. Here he commenced an acquaintance and friendfhip 
with Butler, afterwards bifhop of Durham, and Secker, the 
late archbifhop of Canterbury, who at that time were ftudents 
in the fame academy. He began to preach in 1714; and in 
1716 was chofen minifter of the Prefbyterian congregation at 
Peckham. Some time after this he was appointed to preach 
a courfe of leétures, at the meeting-houfe in the Old Jewry, on 
the. Evidences of natural and.revealed Religion. Thefe dif- 
courfes, by the advice of a friend, he threw into the form ofa 
continued treatife, and printed. This work.gained him great 
applaufe, and made way for his being called, upon the firft 
vacancy, to fettle with the congregation before which thefe 
leétures were delivered, about the year 1725, firft as an affift. 
ant, and afterwards as their paftor. Here he continued with 
increafing reputation till his death, which happened May 8, 
1766. 

’ The fermons now before us, as the editor affirms, are the 
genuine produétions of Dr. Chandler; and have undergone no 
other alterations, befides what were neceflary to be made in 
pofthumous publications, that they might appear tolerably core 
re&t. Moft of them were tranfcribed for the prefs by the au- 
thor himfelf; and the few others are either fach as he had 
declared his intention to print, or were added at the requeft 
of fome of his moft judicious hearers, 

In the firft and fecond the author confiders the religion and 
morality of Jefus Chrift ; and in the third, the excellency of his 
doétrine. In this difcourfe he obierves, that the fubjeéts, on 
which our Lord infifted, were noble and exalred; that his 
method of inftru€tion was fuch as became the dignity of a - 
teacher fent from God; that his doétrine was confirmed by 
miraculous atteftations ; that his open and public manner of 
teaching, his courage and intrepidity, fhewed the confcious in- 
tegrity of his heart, and the full certainty of his mind, as to 
the truth of what he tanght ; that his humility, his regard for 
the glory of God, and his abfolute difintereftednefs plainly 
demonftrated, that his bold and open way of preaching was 
not the diftate of felf-fufficiency, vain glory, or arrogance of 
fpirit; that his doétrines are free from every moral faint and 
blemith ; perfe&t and complete ; eternal and immutable ; uni- 
form and.confiftent : and that, in feveral of his difcourfes and 
parables, there is a wifdom and prudence, which not only aito- 
nifhed the multitude, but put even his enemies to fhame and 
confufion. 

In four fubfequent difcourfes our author confiders the poffi- 
bility of miracles, the excellent nature of thofe in particular 
which are recorded in the New Teftament, the charatter of 
Chrift 
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Chrift and his Apoftles, the end for which their miracles were 
wrought, and the evidence upon which their credibility is 
founded. 

: ‘The certainty of Chrift’s refurrefion, and the confequences 
of it, are the fubje&ts of two fermons. In a third, the author 
removes the objections which have been urged apainft the re- 
furreGiion of our Saviour, and very clearly demonftrates that 
Divine Providence took the beft, the wifett; the meft unex- 
ceptionable method, that could be taken, for fpreading the 
knowledge, and promoting the belief of this importantevent. — 

As the afcenfion of Chrift; among other articles.of our re- 
ligion,. is called in queftion, this excellent writer has confidered 
all the circumftances of .the fa&, and confirmed it by fome 
Rrong prefumptive arguments. He alledges, that our Saviour 
would not have chofen an eminence, or. hill for his afcenfion, 
if he had intended to deceive the fpedtators ; that his afcenfion 
was not inftantaneous or tempeftuous, but gradual, eafy, and 
flow ; that he was taken from his difciples while they were at- 
tentively receiving his benediction, and fo incapable of being 
impofed upon by any ¢ollufive arts, to. conceal or convey him- 
felf cut of their fight; that all his. Apoitles were witnefles 
of the fact; that they afterwards proclaimed it in the. moft 
public manner, in the face. of his murderers ; that their fubs 
fequent condu&, the gift of the Holy Spirit, and the accom- 
plifhment of our Saviour’s predifions in the deftru@ion of Je- 
rufalem, amount to an inconteftable proof of this important 
principle of the Chriftian faith. 

Inthe two following fermons the author has made feveral 
excellent obfervations on the gift of tongues, and has. placed 
its credibility in the cleareft light.  In-three. difcourfes (which 
clofe this volume) he has explained the dottrine of a refurrec- 
tion, and removed the molt material objeGions which have 
been urged againft it. 

In the fecond and third volume he treats of the divine good- 
nefs, the nature and reafonablenefs of religious truft, the 
doétrine of a particular providence, St. Paul’s reafoning with 
Felix, the nature of charity, the Scripture doétrine of repens 
tance, the fatal effeéts of an immoderate love of. pleafure, the 
defign of Chrift’s appearance, the importance of keeping the 
heart, our Lord’s temptation in the Wildernefs, and other 
ufeful fubjects. 

It is well known, that.M. Le Clerc, Mr. Farmer; &c. have 
fuppofed, that there was nothing real in the temptation of 
Chrift, no proper appearance of the tempter; but that the 
feveral things related were only tranfacted in a kind of vi- 
fion, or trance. ."This, in our author’s.opinion, is to cut the 

knot, 
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knot, inftead of Untying it; and till, the /@&yr recorded ‘are 
fhewn' to be impofibié, or. unworthy the character of our. Sa- 

viour’s miffion, or incapable of anfwering any valuable end, he 

muft, he fays; continue to ‘regard the hiftory as real ; and he 

cofifiders, and endeavours to vindicate it as fuch. He does 

not apprehend, that the tempter appeared-to our Lord in his. 
proper character ; but as a tind and friendly angel, piiying his_ 
lonely and deftitute condition in.the defert ; and in fuch a form, 

as' might not\terrify, but tend to reconcile him to -his perfon 

and perfuafions. He obferves, that the three particular temp- 

tations, mentioned by Matthew and Luke, did not’ take place 

till after the forty days trial ; and the two laft of the three not 
till Chrift was gone out of the WildernefS.. This obfervation, 
he thinks, will take away all the difficulty that feems to have 

attended the tranfaction. Some commentators have imagined, 

that the tempter tranfported our Saviour through the ajr, from 

the WildernefS to: the fummit of the Temple, and from thence 

to the top of an exceeding high mountain: but the Dogor, 

very properly-remarks, that the word r2eaAapC aves implies no- 

thing more, than thatthe tempter -prevailed with Jefus to.go 

with him; and thatthe word is ufed by the fame Evangelift to 
the fame-effect; in apaflage where no interpreters have found. 
any thing miraculous, namely, where he. tells us, ‘that our. 
Lord takes Peter, Fames, and Fobn, and brings them up into an: 
high mountain ; WNiatt, xvii. , See -alfo Luke ix. ro. And as. 
to what-is faid, that the tempter foevied him all the kingdoms. 
of the world, our author is of opinion, that the fhewing here. 
Spoken of. relates rather to de/cription, than ocular demonftra-. 
tions.in which fenfe the word Szexvuyes is frequently ufed both 

in facred. and profane writers. ‘(hus St. Paul, J few you a, 
more excellent way, + And it is univerfally agreed, thatthe word. 
xoouos is Often ufed in avery linited fenfe.. Sce Crit, Rev, 
Vol. xvili. p. 1945 where we have given an interpretation of 
this paflage perfectly agreeable to the fentiments of this learn- 

ed ‘writer. 

The fourth volume contains difcourfes on the original ftate , 
and fall of man,-tae temptation by the ferpent, the entrance - 
and prevalence of fin and death, falvation by Chrift alone, 
communion with God and Chrift, the excellency of the Carif- 
tian. principles, the mature of the Lord’s fupper, and the wil: 
dom of early piety. 

The’ author’s opinion, with refpe& to’ the. firft, feducer of. 
mangind, is this: That, in the tranfa&ion with Eve, there 
was neither the animal called a ferpent, nor the borrowed form , 
or fhape of any fuch animal as a ferpent ; but that it was the 
devil himfelf who- appeared -in'the form of a feraph; or one 
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of thofe angelic fpirits- who were fomewhat like that fpecies of 
ferpents which had wings, and refembled the fhining of fire, 
which in Scripture are ftiled feraphs *. He fuppofes, that from 
his ferpentine appearance he is ftiled the ferpent: that farther, 
he is fo called, by way of infamy and abhorrence, becaufe he 
aéted with the fubtlety of a ferpent, and wounded Eve to death ; 
and thereby divefted himfelf of the character of a feraphic angel, 
and put on that of a biting and deadly ferpent. The firft 
words of the third chapter of Genefis-he thinks fhould be 
rendered, Now there was a ferpent more fubtle than any beaft of the 
field. - The fentence in the fourteenth verfe, which, upon his 
liypothefis, may feem to be attended with the greateft difficulty, 
he explains in this manner. 

* As there was fome natural refemblance between the form 
of the two feraphs, the angel and the beaft, God reduced the 
feraph angel into a viler condition than the feraph beaft. 
Thou art curfed beyond every beaft of the field, and therefore more 
curfed than the ferpent himfelf, who was one of thofe beafts. 
On thy belly foalt thou go. As the punifhment was pronounced 
on the tempter in his ferpentine form, it is expreffed in terms: 
taken from the ferpent’s nature and condition as he was origi- 
nally created. ‘The ferpent trailed on his belly. Thou haft, 
in a ferpentine fhape, deceived the woman, and thou fhalt from 
henceforward be reduced, like a ferpent, to go upon thy 
belly, be degraded from what remained of thy original dignity, 
lofe all the prerogatives of thy nature and form, and be reduced 
toa grovelling, contemptible, and vile condition. This is the 
meaning of going on the belly, brought down to foame and infamy, 
When God gave the Ifraelites direction as to their food, he tells. 
them, Whatever goes on the belly fhall be an abomination to you ; 
and there is fomewhat in the eye of reafon extreamly mean and 
fordid in this crawling, grovelling condition; and therefore it 
feems to have been a proverbial reprefentation of the loweft - 
degree of afflifiion and humiliation ; and in this view is ufed 
by the Pfalmift : Wherefore, fays he, complaining to God of the 
diftrefles of his people, Aide? thou thy face, and forgetteft our affic- 
tion and our oppreffion? For our foul is bowed down to the duft, and 
our belly cleaves to the eartk. It is impoffible to be reduced 
lower than the earth ; and to lay flat on the ground, with our 
faces to the earth, is the moft wretched degree of abafement 
that can poffibly befal us. And this fenfe is farther confirm- 


ed, by the next part of the fentence, 
© And duft fhalt thou eat all the days of thy life. °*Tis very juftly 
obferved by bifhop Patrick, that thisdoth not fignify, that the 





* Ifa. xiv, 29. Deut. vill.15. Numb. xxi. 6. 
: ferpent 
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ferpertt fhould feed on nothing but duft; but that creeping on 
the ground it cannot but lick up much duft, together with its 
food. And naturalifts obferve, that the ferpent is a carnivorous 
beaft, and many forts of living creatures have been found in the 
ftomachs of vipers and fnakes, after they have been deftroyed. 
What I would remark from hence is, that this part of the fen- 
tence did not belong to the ferpent properly fo called; for they 


_ _ do not live on duft; nor is the licking up duft with their food 








peculiar to ferpents ; all beafts, as feeding off the ground, be-. 
ing liable to this inconvenience. And therefore this part of 
the curfe muft belong immediately to the ferpentine, or fera- 
phick angel, and is an amplification of the former part of his 
curfe. And it is like the former, a proverbial form of {peech, 
to reprefent the loweft ftate of depreffion and affliion, and of 
fervile fubjeftion and bondage. .Thus the being doawed down to 
the duff, is being overwhelmed with affliction and difgrace, And- 
in like manner the bowing down and licking the duft, reprefents 
the moft entire abafement and wretched fubmiflion; ’tis faid 
of the enemies of God’s people, rhey fhall lick duft like a ferpent, 
i. e. they fhall be thrown proftrate to the ground, and reduced 
to circumftances of the greateft infamy and want. Andto | 
mention no more, the prophet Ifaiah, in allufion to this origi- 
nal curfe on the ferpent, or what I rather think, pointing out 
the time of its proper and full accomplifhment, tefls us, that 
under the gofpel difpenfation, when the wolf and the lamb foould 
Seed together, and the lion foould eat fraw like the bullock, men of 
the moft favage and untra@able difpofitions fhould be converted 
into meeknefs and humanity, yet shat duff foould be the ferpent’s 
meat; the ferpent’s nature fhould not be altered, nor his curfe 
reverfed, nor the difgrace of his punifhment removed. He 
fhould ftill eat the duft, be cloathed with confufion and fhame,? 
be difpoffeffed of his dominion and power, be triumphed over, 
and as it were trampled in the duft by the people of God, and. 
be reduced to the igrominious and execrable condition of the 
vileft and moft hateful beafts, who crawl on the earth, and 
lick up the duft of it.’ 

This opinion, though it may not be free from all exception, 
is much more probable than many that have been offered upon 
this difficult part of Scripture, and, in our opinion, is ot Be 
of attention. 

The account which our author has given of the corruption* 
of human nature, to fome readers may feem to be exaggerated* 
above fact “and experience; but, as the editor obferves, the’ 
doétor allows this diforder, as far as it is natural, to be in no 
fenfe our fault, ‘or imputed to us as fuch by our Creator 5 ; but 
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to be merely a trial of our virtue, and obettienee to our 
heavenly Father. 

As the greateft part of thefe difcourfes are upon practical 
fubjetts, and were calculated for a popular audience, we. fhall 
not attempt to give our readers a more particular account of 
their contents. It will be fufficient to obferve in general, that 
though a learned and inquifitive reader may not find enter-. 
tainment in. every fermon, yet a vein of good fenfe and ra- 
tional piety runs through the whole ; that the author has re- 
commended fome of the moft important duties of morality with 
force of argument, and energy of expreffion; and has placed 
fome of the evidences for Chriftianity in a a clear and ftriking 
hight. 

_ the preface we are informed, that the door, in confe- 
quence of a long and clofe application to the ftudy of the beft 
ancient Greek writers, hiftorical, moral, and poetic, has left, 
in his interleaved Bible, a large number of notes, of great ufe 
for illuftrating the language and fentiments of the facred writers, 
efpecially of the New Teftament ; and that thefe notes will be 
publifhed by fome of his friends. 





V. A Treatife on continual, intermitting, and inflammatory Fevers. 
With Obfervations extra@ed from the Writings of the moff eminent 
Pra@itioners, both antient and modern, and confirmed by the Au- 
ther’s own Experience in the Courfe of twenty Years Pra@ice. To . 
which is added, an Account of epidemic Fevers, from Hippocrates, 
Sydenham, and Lancifi, By John Gibfon, M. D, 80. 
Pr. ss. Nourfe. 


OF all the parts of medical knowledge, the Mihory of difeafes 

has ever been regarded as that of the moft eflential im- 
portance. To the accurate portraits it exhibits, we are in- 
debted not only for the diftin&tion of difeafes, but the higheft 
attainment of phyfical learning and fagacity, the power of 
prefaging their events. He alone who has attentively obferved | 


- the rife, progrefs, and declenfion of fymptoms, can trace with 


certainty the devious paths of the morbid invafion, foretel - 


- the ftruggling periods, comprehend the revolution of difeafes, 
: and form on this-réfult the plan of the moft falutary operations. 


don this folid foundation of praétice, firft.rofe the ad- 
mirable ftri¢ture of the father of phyfic, the monument not of 


‘temporary, but permanent obfervation, and which, as a tranf- 


cript of nature, invariably With -nature will endure. 
The work now before us is conduéted in the hiftorical man- 
ner ; delineating the natural courfe of fevers, and producing 
authe- 
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authorities from the moft experienced-phyficians, both ancient 
and modern, for prediéting the change of acute difeafes, And 
their termination eitherin recovery or death. 

As this performance is chiefly defcriptive, and the futhor has 
reje&ted the comments of uncertain theory, it affords but little 
fubje& for critical. inveftigation ; and the tribunal of expe- 
rience is that to which it appeals. We fhall, therefore, feleé& 
only the chapter on the Crifis of Fevers, and fubmit to our 
readers the determination of a doétrine, which has been fo va- 
rioufly agitated in the medical world. 

‘ The crifis in fevers is that change by which the difeafe 
tends to health, to other difeafes, or death: * In particular 
cafes, it is accompanied with great diforder of both body and 
mind, and followed by fome remarkable evacuation ; in other 
cafes, no diforder of either body or mind 1s obferved, neither 
does any fenfible excretion happen, and notwithftanding; the 
fagacious phyfician with pleafure perceives approaching health, 
attentively views another difeafe beginning, or fees, though un- 
perceived by others, the advances of death. | 

‘ Many of the moderns have doubted concerning the reality 
of crifes.. Shall I attrihute this to their inattention in praétice, 
the improper application of medicines, or the ill- founded be- 
lief that the crifis is always attended with afenfible’ diftur-, 
bance? In the books of the ancients they are almoft , ever 
found ; and the obfervance of them has greatly contributed to. 
the forming of the art of predi€ting : and though this art is, 
called conjeftural by Hippocrates in one part of his works, and 
uncertaiz in another, yet how great a proficient he was in it, 
himéfelf, and how ufeful the maxims are which he has left us, the 
ableft praftitioners in all ages have unanimoufly declared with 
candid approbation. 

‘ Van Swieten, whofe authority is indifputable, gives the, 
following teftimony in behalf of crifes: That when he had; 
compared the maxims of Hippocrates and Galen with what he 
had obferved in difeafes, he found with great pleafure, that 
what they had obferved with regard to crifes was moft true. 

‘ Dr, Freind has taken notice, that the obfervations of Syden- 
ham in England agree exaGly with thofe of Hippocrates, ' that. 
preceded them many ages, and were. made in a very different 
climate. 

‘That there are fome differences is certains but they evi- 
dently refult from Sydenham’s not having urd-rftood the dif- 
eafes. defcribed by Hippocrates. . t 

‘ The-learned and candid Dr. Mead, after great experience, 
afferts, that of all folutions of fevers, the mo defirable is by 


fiveat 5 ; mext to that by ftool~ and urine ; 5 the worft is by an 
: ay: _”‘haemorhage. 
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hemorrhage. Abfceffes, if they happen in the decline of the 
difeafe, and fuppurate kindly, are falutary. - 

‘ The late Dr, F. Hoffman has declared, that every large eva- 
cuation which happens on the critical days, does not promife 
health, but thofe only that are followed by diminution of the 
fymptoms, when the pulfe becomes fofter and quieter, the 
breathing freer and Jefs anxjous, the mind more eafy, the 
urine thicker and depofiting a fediment, the body refts better, 
and the fleep is more peaceful. To the above might be added 
the teftimonies of Drs. Sydenham, Baglivi, Boerhaave, and 
many others. 

‘ Although I intend to take notice of the critical day in every 
particular difeafe, yet here let me obferve from the father of 
medicine, that the feventh day is the laft in peracute difeafes ; 
the fourteenth-is to be obferved in acute ; and after thefe, the 
twentieth, the twenty-feventh, thirty-fourth, fortieth, which 
is the laft of the critical days in acute difeafes ; then the fixtieth, 
eightieth, hundredth, hundred and twentieth ; which is the 
laft of the critical days, according to the doétrine of Hip- 
pocrates, 

* He has likewife obferved certain days, in the covurfe of 
fevers, which indicate that the crifis.will happen on the critical 
days. ‘Thus the fourth day is an index to the feventh, the 
eleventh to the fourteenth, &c. Warranted by many obferva- 
tions, I can truly affert, that though ordinarily falutary crifes 
of difeafes happen precifely on the critical days, yet by happy 
conftitutions and favourable circumftances they fometimes pre- 
cede the ftated times ; and from weaknefs, a bad habit of body, 
unlucky circumftances. or other difeafes fupervening, they are 
in fome cafes retarded. The efficacy of medicines may have a’ 
confiderable effet both in promoting and retarding the crifis ; 
though even by all’ the above, the difference in the time will not 
be confiderable. Neither does Hippocrates confine crifis to the 
abovementioned days, as has been alledged by fome, but has 
obferved, that they often happen on the equal days as well as 
on the unequal, and with all the variety above noted. 

‘ It may be obferved, that the cenfures which we meet 
with of Hippocrates’ s doétrines, are generally founded on the 
inattention and ignorance of the critic. It is not eafily to be 
believed, that fo judicious and candid an obferver could impofe 
on his readers either miftakes or falfhoods” 

Along with the hiftory of the feveral fevers, this work con- 
tains, likewife, the general method of cure: and though, as 
the author modefily confeffes, ir fupplies us with no new obfer- 
vations ; yet, as it inculcates and confirms the truth of the’ 


maxis of many phyfical authors, we acknowledge it,, upon 
. | . | the 
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an whole, tobe a fenfible and ufeful performance ; ; and, 
from the fpecimen of a hiftory of phyfic exhibited in the 
preface, it would afford us great pleafure to behold the public 
favoured with a more extenfive treatife on that fubje&, by this 
Jearned and ingenious writer, 


o 





VI. 4 Compendium of Phyfic and Surgery, for the Uf of young Prac 
titioners. Svo. Pr. 5s. -Nourfe. 


F the practice of phyfic has been embarrafled by the pro 
lixity of fyftematic writers, it has been no lefs.obfcured by 
the brevity and inexplicitnefs of thofe who have attempted to 
abridge it: the former loading their works with diffulive and 
tautological explanations, and the latter confining their attens 
tion to dry and unelucidated precepts. Though every com- 
pendium muft be confidered as inadequate for conveying 3 
perfeét knowledge of any fcience, the prefent, however, is at- 
tended with this advantage, that, by throwing the therapeutic 
part into a fhort pharmacopoeia at the end, many reiterated 
prefcriptions, and unneceflary variations, are. avoided, and the 
mind of the ftudent is lefs diverted. from the hiftory of 
difeafes. 

As the proper management of children is a matter of public 
importance, we fhall extra from this work the general direc- 
tions on that fubject. 

‘ When a child is born, and neither cries, or breathes, proper 
means fhould be made ufe of, to give the air a free paflage to - 
the lungs ; and this is fometimes prevented by too clofe an ad- 
hefion of the root of the tongue to the palate: care thould be 
taken to deprefs it, by introducing a finger, or fpatula, into the 
mouth for that purpofe: if this method fucceed hot, the air 
fhould be blown for fome time, by a by- ftander, into the 
mouth of the child : pinching its nofe clofe at the fame time, 
to prevent its return thereby, inftead of inflating the lungs : 
this method is in general fo fuccefsful, where there are any Ter 
mains of life, that it is feldom any others are of ule, if this me- 
thod does not fucceed : as it is fimple alfo, it is in the power of 
any one to put it in execution. 

‘ The drefs of a new-born child cannot be too ‘boule. or 
the bandages too flack, if they barely prefs the body. Jt is 
a barbarous cuftom, to. make liying mummies of them, the 
moment they are born, by clofely confining their legs and arms, 
and depriving them even of that liberty, which they enjoyed 
in the womb : whoever has feen a child undreffed, and deliver- 
ed from fuch barbarous incumbrances, muft with pleafure have 

D4 fympa- 
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fempathifed with it, in the fulf enjoyment of its natural powers, 


thus unreftrained, and at eafe. 

* But befides the mifchief arifing from the weight, and heat 
of the ufual fwadling-clothes, which all” together are almoft 
equal to the child’s own weight; the bowels are injured by 
their preflure ; the circulation reftrained by the compreflion of 
any one part, produces unnatural fwellings in fome other ; 
and doubtlefs, the many diftortions, ‘and deformities we meet 
with fo frequently, are owing to this caufe.. Nature, exa& 
nature, has not produced her chief work, a human creature, 
fo earelefsly unfinithed, to want fuch idle aid, as thefe, -to 
make her perfect. | 

‘-The following drefs would be fufficient. A little flannel 
waiftcoat without flzeves, made fit to'the body, and tied loofely 
behind ; to which there fhould be a petticoat fewed, and over 
this a kind of gown of the fame material, or any other, that 


is light, thin, and flimfey. The petticoat fhould not be quite 


fo long as the child, the gown a few inches longer, with one 
cap only on the head, which may be made double, if it be 
thought not warm enough. Shoes and ftockings are _needlefs 
incumbrances, befides they keep the legs wet and nafty, and 
often cramp and hurt the feet, norcan be neceffary,’ ’till the 
child is able to run in the dirt. There fhould be a thin flan- 
nel fhirt for the night, which ought to be every way quite loofe, 
In fuch a fimple, pleafant drefs, which may eafily be put on 
and off, children would find themfelves perfeftly eafy and hap- 

y: enjoying the free ufe of their limbs and faculties, when 
thus left at liberty : this drefs might be contrived to be tied on, 
fo that a fingle pin need not be made ule of. 

‘ In order to ftrengthen, and invigorate the bodies of younz 
children, they fhould be wafhed, fome few days after their 
birth, with cold water, ip the ftate it is brought from the 
fpring ; and to confirm this habit, they fhould be regularly 
wafhed every day, in every feafon, and every fort of weather ; 
and in the fine warm feafon, they fhould be plunged into a 
large tub of water, as is the practice in many countries. 

* We fhould be careful not too cram them too much, nor con- 
clude that all their cries are the effe& of hunger: thofe who 
overload them with vituals, are guilty of great error; hap- 





- 


pily for the child, one half of it is frequently rejected, the fte-_ 


mach not being able to bear the oppreffive load ; hence the 
obfervation of nurfes, that the puking child thrives beft ; i. e. 
becaufé it has lef$ to digeft. The ftomach, when over diftend- 
ed, fuffers in its force and fun&ions, and becomes lefs liable to 
digeft preperly : the excefs of the food laft received, impairs 


the concoction of the quantity, that was really neceff:ry ; 
whach, 
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which, being badly digefted, is “fo far from ‘yielding any 
nourifhment to the infant, that it weakens it, and proves a 
fource of difeafes, and concurs to produce obfiructions, rickets, 
&c. by fending crude chyle into the blood. 

© The food of a child fhould be plain, fimple, and freth 
made ; for the firft three months, it fhould be light; and tafy 
of digeftion ; prepared chiefly of good bread, fea bifcuit, boiled 
in water ; to which frefh milk may’ be added, (when the child 
don’t fuck) but not boiled ; for by boiling the~finer™’ parts of 
the milk are evaporated, and the remainder left vifcid, and ‘lef. 
fit for digeftion. 

‘ Neither fugar, {pice, or wine, fhould be added’ to “this 
fimple mefs; nor heating feeds, or leaves, under a’notion of. 
breaking the wind ; they are what luxury only has introduced, 
to the deftruétion of the health of mankind. 

« After three months, the child’s diet fhouid be partly ani- 
mal; as atotal vegetable one of milk and bread, or ‘bifcuit, is 
apt to produce acidities in their ftomach “and bowel’ ;“4 thin’ 
light broth, or beef tea, therefore, may be given orice a day 
with bread, or rice boiléd in it, (which laft is not‘foaceftent’ 
as any other meal or flour) and once with the milk, prepare 
as above. 

‘ No paftry, cuftards; pudditige; &c. prepared wvittt unifer- 
mented flower, and eggs, fhould be given to infants ; mhuch 
lefs fhould animal food of any kind, *till they have teeth to 
chew it: though about the age of fix’ months, many injudi- 
cioufly indulge them with minced chicken, and other’ light ani 
mal food; which they ought not to touch; *till nature has given’ 
them teeth to chew it. 

¢ A due regard fhould be had to their bread, that it be not 
fophifticated with alum, ‘or other tricks of ‘the baker's: for the 
falubrity of this neceflary and common viand’’ ‘depends ‘on the 
breaking, ‘and attenuating the tenacious particlés “of ‘the 
flour, by a due fermentation with the yeaft : for which reafon, 
rouls may be preferred to houfhold bread. 

« As the general caufe of moft diféafes' of infants; is mani.’ 
feftly from the acefcent quality of their food; fo when acidity 
prevails, milk, bread, and every thing vegetable, except rice~ 
gruel, fhould be abftained from ; and in their room, fea bifcnit,” 
fmall animal broths, beef tea, decoétions, and jellies of hartf. 
horn, fhould be fubftituted in their room. 

‘ Children fhould be daily rubbed, and exercifed as’ much’ 
as they can bear, after they are fome weeks old; that fort of 
motion they receive afterwards in go-carts, or other vehicles 
eqntrived for their ufe, is more beneficial to them, than what 
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they haye from their nurfe’s arms, becanfe they are'in a better 
attitude in the former, and it heats them. lefs in fummer, which 
is a circumftance of no fmall importance to.them 3. confiderable 
heat and fweat difpofing them to beticketty. 

‘ Infants are by no means more fubjeét to death and difeafe 
than grown perfons; on the contrary, they bear pain, and 
diftempers, much better; their blood.and juices are: {weeter, 
and lefs contaminated of santa ; they are naturally warmer, as 
appears by the thermometer, and would bear.the cold of a 
winter’s night much better than any adult perfon whatever. 
There are many inftances, both antient and modern, of ins 
fants expofed and-deferted, that have lived feveral days ; which 
ought. to convince. us, . that nature has made children able to 
bear even great hardfhips, before they ar are: made weak and 
fickly by their miftaken murfes. 

« In all other produdtions: of nature, we . pe the greatalt vi- 
gour, and luxuriancy. of health, the nearer they are to the 
egg, oF. bud ; they are indeed the moft fenfible of injuries, and 
it is injury only that deftroys them. When.was there.a lamb, 
a bird, ora tree that died becaufe it was. young? Thefe are 
under ‘the immediate nurfing of unerring nature, and they thrive 
accordingly. Let it therefore be our care to protect the hu- 
man nurflings from injury ;_ let us treat:them.with> the fimpli- 
city of nature; and let not oiirofficious fervices be the sreaisth 
injuries the helplefs creatures.can_fuffer,... 

* Among the lower clafs of mankind, .efpecially in the coun- 
try, health and pofterity are the portion of the laborious pea; 

nt and his offspring : the want. of fuperfluity confines them 
withih the limits of nature: hence they enjoy, bleflings they fee] 
not, and are ignorant. of, their caufe.: The mother who has 
only afew rags.to, cover her child loofely, and little more than 
her own breaft to feed it, fees it healthy and firong, and very 
foon able to fhift for itfelf; while the. puny. infeé, the heir, 
and hope of arich family, lies languifhing under a load of 
finery, that overpowers his limbs ; abhorring and rejecting the 
dainties he. is crammed: with, ’till he dies a.-viétim to the mif- 
taken care and tendernefs.of ‘his fond. mother.’ 

We cannot omit remarking, that this compendium makes 
no mention of the afthma, and a few other diforders. Ia 

neral, however, it is judicioufly compiled: and. containing 
fome of the later obfervations on difeafes; and medicines. re- 
cently adopted, we are of opinion that it may prove a ufeful 
wade mecum to young practitioners. in phyfic, .. 
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VII. Experiments and Obfervations on Water: Particularly on the 
hard Pump-Water of Manchelter, By Thomas Percival, M. D, 
F.R.S. ve, Pr..25.  Johnfon. 


ON a former occafion * we reviewed with great pleafure the 
Experimental Effays of this ingenious gentleman, It is with 
no lefs fatisfa@tion that we now find: him. ‘turn ghis induftrious 
refearches. to the inveftigation ef*the qualities of foi 

an article in life as that of common water. The experiments con- 
tained in the eflay now under our cognizance, were made princi- 
pally on the pump-waters at Manchefter, the place of the-au- 
thor’s refidence. In undertaking this laudable - tafk,' he has 
followed the admonition of the great Hippocrates, who par- 
ticularly recommends to phyficians to acquaint themfelves with 
the property of the waters in the places where they praftife, 
as well as the nature of the reafons, and influence of the — 
~ Asthe endemial difeafes in different fituations depend great 

on thefe cireumftanees, it is to be wifhed, for the benefit of tl a 
publick, that the induftry of the faculty in general might. be 
awakened by this generous example, Such a diligent exertion 
of their endeavours for preventing difeafes, would prove of more 
univerfal advantage, than all medicinal preferiptions, and place 
them defervedly among the real benefactors of mankind, 

The following is a recapitulation of the:principal faéts afters 
tained in this effay. 

‘ 4. The Manchefter pump-water is in general very hard 
and impure, It is jmpregnated with a large quantity of fele- 
nite, and contains alfo no inconfiderable. proportion of alum. 

z. ‘The hardeft water will become foft and mifcible with 
foap, by the addition of falt of tartar. But’ fuch a quantity of 
the vegetable alkali is required, . to produce this effeé on the 
Manchefter pump-water, as renders it offenfive to the Palate, 
- unfit for common ufe. 

* 3. Hard water is confiderably foftened by boiling, contrary 
to the opinion of Dr. Heberden. For though heat generally 
increafes the diffolving power of any menfiraum, ‘at the fame 
time it tends, in many inftances, to deftroy the texture} and 
difunite the component parts of the folvend. - Thus the grof_ 
fer falts contained in hard water are decompofed by the boiling 
heat: the volatile vitriolic er muriatic. acids fly off, leaving 
behind them an indiffolutle, petrifying earth, which fubfides 
to the bottom, and incrafts the veflel. But the coftion fhould 


be continued fifteen or twenty minutes, to produce ‘its full 
effect. 
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* 4. Hard water is foftened by being filtered through ftone, 
And if it were firft boiled a fufficient length of time, and then 
filtered, it would be rendered tolerably pure, potable, and ‘fa- 
lutary, and at the fame time much better a to a variety 
of  ealipary ufes. 

‘ 5. Mr. Boyle aflerts, that fome pump-waters, by expofure 
to the fun and air for a few days, will become foft enough to 
be mifcible with foap.. But this is not the cafe with the hard 
water of Manchefter. 

_ £6, Neither malt nor tea produce any foftening effect on 
the hard water in which they are infufed. Nor does fermen- 
tation improve or alter its nature. So that the.wholefomenefs 
of malt liquors muft greatly depend upon. the purity of the 
water which is employed in their preparation. 

_ <9. Bricks harden the fofteft water, and give it an sieniona 
impregnation. The praétice of lining wells with them, which 
is common in many places, is therefore very ifnproper, - Free- * 
fione communicates no pernicious qualities to water. 

‘.8, Though by the tables of ele&tive attractions it appears, 
that the acid of vitriol, hath a ftronger affinity to lead, than to 
the earth of alum ; yet this. metal does not feom to be foluble | 
in a minous waters. 

‘ g. Soft water, and efpecially diftilled water, aéts fas more 
powerfully as a menfiruum on vegetable bitters, and aftringents 
than hard pump-water. And it diffolves refinous bodies with- 
out any medium, ,or at leaft,with a much. fmaller proportion 
of mucilage of gum-arabic than is commonly employed. 

‘ 10. Hard aluminous waters are likely to fucceed beft in the 
dying of black, and in the preparation of ink. 

‘ x4. Soft water is a much more powerful diffolvent. of 
quick-lime than hard water ; at the fame time that it covers 
and improves the harfh tafte of that acrid fubftance. The frag- 
ment of a human calculus was entirely reduced to a chalky. 
powder,, by being immerfed twelve days in lime-water, pre- 
pared with diftilled water ; whereas another fragment of the 
fame calculus fuffered no vifible change in its texture, by he- 
ing macerated an equal length of time in lime-water, made 
with common pump-water. 

_.¢ 42..In nephritic cafes, diftilled water would be a good 
fubftitute: for Malvern-water ; for it is a powerful folvent in 
the human calculus,’ 

Before we conclude this article, we seenianiad to the farther 
confideration of the ingenious inquirer, whether the inference 
he has drawn from the experiments inftituted to afcertain the 
comparative ftrength of foft or diftilled, and hard pump- 


water, as a menfraum on vegetable bitters and afiringents, be 
fully 
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fully authorifed from the refult of thefe experiments. “When 

two grains of fal martis were added to the infufions of the bark, 

made in diftilled and pump-water, the latter ftruck ' a:much 

deeper black than the former ; which acquired not an inky ¢co- 

lour, till fome drops of a folution of alum in lime-water were’ 
mixed with it. The author argues, that fuch addition could 
not give any increafe to the: ftrength of an infufion of the bark, 
previoufly prepared: but would it not certainly increafe the 
hardnefs and ftypticity of the diftilled water? and did not the 
refult of the experiment tend evidently to invalidate the con- 
clufion which he has attempted to draw from it? 
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VIII. The national Debt no ational Grievance; or, the: 
real State of the Nation; with refpe@ io its civil and reli-» 
gious Liberty, Commerce, public Credit, and Finances. Inter- 
fperfid with critical Remarks on a Pamphlet lately: pubsifhed,. 
intitled, *‘ The prefent State of the Nation ;” 10 whichare added, 
Propofals for improving the public Revenue, and for providing @ 
Fund for the Exigencies of. War, without laying additiona: Taxes 
on the Public. Addrefid to the People of England, By a Fie: 
nancier. 80. Pr. 24. 64. Wilkie. 


WHILE fome of our moft regular ftate- phyficians are feel- 

ing the national pulfe, and gravely pronouncing it to be 
irregular and confumptive, and that their patient has little 
chance for recovery, this volunteer praétitioner fteps in, looks 
at the patient’s tongue, and pronounces that fhe has no dif- 
eafe except the doctor; and that fhe is in a better ftate of 
health than fhe has been at any one time for thefe three hun- 
dred years paft. To prove that-he has regularly taken his de- 
grees, he has furnifhed him/éelf with all the cant terms of Jberty, 
patriotifm, integrity, oppofition, public fpirit, credit, finances, and the 
like expreffions, which have been of late fo often repeated by po- 
litical quacks, that they are become naufeous, not only to the 
patient, but the reader. : 

This author, however, to give the better grace to his praétice, 
affects great aits of impartiality and ‘moderation. He alter- 
nately blames oppofition and adminiftration, and perpetually 
bawls out in the ears of his dear fellow-citizems ‘and countrymen, 
that he alone is in poffeffion of the true fecret how to make 
them relifh the bleffings of the health they enjoy ; and how to 
Temove a few.ailments which fometime or other may interrupt 
it. Perhaps our readers may guefs at this writér’s perfon, from 
the following quotation : 

‘ I have been eruelly and unkindly difcarded from the public 
fervice, at a moment’s warning, when defending, at the peril 

of 
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of my own liberty, the lives of your. braveft fubjects; Britifip 
mariners, again{t an unwarrantable exertion of jurifdiction over 
them by the delegates of a foreign power, which might have 
ended in their death—the honeft men were releafed from their 
danger by my efforts, and, they have paid me their grateful 
thanks in my prefent private fituation in London; but my 
zeal in their fervice was deemed intemperate; I believe it 
might, and I fubmit:—the minifter of a foreign pewer was 
not to be affronted ;—but though I have not the refource of a 
private fortune, yet will I not fill your news-papers with com- 
plaints againft one fingle man in the adminiftration, for one 
alone has reduced me to my prefent fituation, in which I am 
left with all the feelings of a gentleman, in the elegant term of 
the French, fur /a pavé; nor fhall I be afhamed to own, that’ 
your favourable reception of this little piece, will be an‘ aid to 
me in my private circumftances—I have once had the happi- 
nefs to ferve, and to pleafe my countrymen even in this way— 
fhould this publication prove as acceptable and be as generally 
read, I fhall be fupremely bleft ; and indulge the hopes, 
that fome of my propofals for the improvement of the public 
revenue may take place; in café I fhall not need to demand a 
fortune—the benevolence—the gratitude of my countrymen— 
will beftow it unafked.— 

‘If I fhould be unfortunate as not to merit your approba- 
tion, this imperfeé account of myfelf can only make me known 
to the noble lord, in whofe department I was removed from my 
ftation, and thank heaven! the mifery in which that meafure 
has involved me, cannot be increafed.---’ 

We fincerely coimmiferate this gentleman’s misfortunes ; but 
we have always obferved in the. underlings of office, that pub- 
lic Spirit, compaffion, and generous fentimehts are their ruin, 
and procure their removal from their refpe&tive employmentys 
withefs the cafe of Mr. Penrice, turnkey of the King’s-bench 
prifon *, 

One of our author’s firft attempts is.to fix the ftandard of 
Britith freedom, or true liberty, on. the.bafis of. our excellent 
con{titution, and to give a teft for the trial of true patriotifm.. 
Thefe are werds which have been fo often abufed,; that though: 
the zdings exift, they now make no impreflion except upon the’ 
loweft of the vulgar, who underftand by them riot; licentiouf _ 
nefs, and oppofition to civil power. ‘The folemn important 
manner in which this writer flourifhes his political ferula, 
gave us great hopes of his difclofing fome grand arcana or fe- 
crets mor every man who loved his country. to convert thé 





* See vol. xxvi. p. 383. 
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above words into realities. Our expectation was fruitlefs ; for 
after the moft impartial attention, we could difcover nothing 
but what has been a thoufand times hawked about by every fon 
of political dulnefs,. that the errors which have arifen in Eng- 
land proceed from a mifunderftanding and abufe of civil and re= 
ligious liberty. . In difcuffing this point, the author neither in- 
forms the underftanding nor enlarges the ideas of his readers 
farther than may be gathered from: the rant of the tabernacle, 
or the ravings of a difputing political club. 

This writer is infinitely concerned; that the laws of England 
fhould give every. fubject of Great Britain, after he has paid his 
debts and-legal taxes, the abfolute difpofal. of his own property. 
He mourns over the importation of foreign vagabonds and fer- 
vants into England; * but (fays he) what becomes of our 
true definition of civil liberty in all, this deftruétive progrefs ?)— 
Ay, what becomes of it indeed} —Our author inftantly pulls ie 
out of his pocket. ‘ It cenfifts (fays he) in a power of doing, or of 

not. doing, whatever we have a mind, /o far as is confiftent with 
the rules of virtue, and the laws of the jfeciety to whith we belong,’—« 
A very wonderful difcovery truly! though. we believe: it was: 
jnade in Ruftia, perhaps in the very deferts of Siberia, Jong be+ 
fore it was excogitated by this politician *, 

What pity it-is that he did not lay down the rules of virtue, 
and the laws of fociety, fo as that the moft uninformed of this 
readers could miftake neither ? for without fuch a.criterion, we! 
are afraid they would be juftas much improved after reading 
his profound lucubrations as before.—Now for a: touch of the | 
{mart, the pathetic, and the patriotic. 

‘ Hide me, ye petty tools of oppofition! that litt of places 
men and penfioners ; aye, and of fupernumerary offices too, 
which you have. written in fuch black chara&ers.—Gracious: 
God! thefe are but little fcratches, in comparifon of thofe deep 
wounds given, to,your body politic by the inhuman eile —fory, 
however dignified or diftinguithed, I will not.call them bya 
better title- aaa I am now to try by the true definition of 
civil liberty. 

‘ Stand forth, all.ye lordly owners of thofe manors, whofe eft 
tates comprife many villages, hamlets; and an{wer at the bar 
of public virtue---not as private men, but as relative members: 
of a civil fociety acknowledged to be the beft on earth---to the 
charge contained. in the following indi&tment:; it-fets forth--- 
“* That from the year, 1542 to 1580, there were 36 marriages, 
chriftenings, and burials:in the parith of , in the, county 

of —-—, in England; and that, in the fame parith, from 
1755 to. 1765 there were no more than4.—” 
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There, burft forth the fire of Demofthenes, ‘and the eloquence 
of Cicero,’ Pity ! that both’hiad not been employed upon fome néw 
fubjest, anid not upon a complaint which of late days has been 
fo much reiterated, that it is now worn ‘into rags, and becomé 
almoft'too tender for handling. _— 
~ With ‘regard to the diminution of inhabitants in any one 
parith,' had ‘this writer been in the leaft converfant with topo- 
graphy, “even that of England, ‘he muft*have known, that 
nothing is fo fluétuating ‘as population; ‘and’ we will ven- 
ture to affert, there are in England five hundred parifhes which, 
without engroffing of their farms, have been rediced from @ 
flourifhing ftate to poverty and depopulation. Population muft 
always attend trade and manufactures, and thefe will fettle in 
thofe places where the parochial and other taxes are loweft, 
where living is cheapeft, and where the beft vent for their 
commodities is to be found. We are no friends to the en- 
grtofiment of farms, but we are not fo good Judges of the fub- 
ject as to fay Amen to the comminations pronou need by our 
author againtt all: landlords, who for conveniericy, or perhaps 


profit, throw two or three farms into one.* We have even 
met with fome attempts in print to fhew, that what is vul-. 
garly called engrofling of farms is fo far from being a detri- 
ment, that it is of benefit to population and fociety. 

This gentleman’s zeal for his country (poor old England !) 


has eat him fo much up, that he is for introducing fome Flemifh 
laws, with which he feems to be well acquainted; into the 
English conftitution, particularly a writ called breve ‘de prodigo, 
in the nature of a breve de inguirendo de idiotica.—This modeft 
propofal is made with a view of ‘preventing any perfon of for- 
tune from {pending mére than his neareft heirs or relations fhall 
think proper,—Our aiuthdr thinks himfelf happy in having dif- 
covered a political noftratn’ which he is never tired with repeat- 
ing ;~* Once more (fays he) let me remind ° you, my fellow- 
citizens and countrymen-:-that on the’ public virtue of the 
whole.. people* depends. the profperity of a free ftate.” Who 
ever doubted it? He then gives a loofe to his indignation at’ 
the exportation’ of ‘horfes ‘and military ftores to France; and 
many other abufés, as well as thofe arifing from methodifm 
amoug the reft. : In fhort, like the prophet, he eries upon the 
freets and {pares not, : 

- He next proceeds to treat of die prefent ftate of public credit in| 
_ England ; proving, that if the people are virtuous; fober, frugal, 
and induftrious, it can’ never be carried to its utmoft extent ; 
and that the national debt, confidering the increafe of our mas’ 
ritime and commercial ftrength; “is‘ not at’ this:time a national 


grievance, . We muft do him the juftice to fay, that this is by 
‘ . - * far 











Jar circumitances. In the laft.divifion of this work, we find 


propofals for improving the public revenue, and for providing ’ 
funds in time of war without laying any additional taxes on’ 


the people. 


' As this pamphlet is confeffedly written that it may help theau- 


thor to live, we hope that the public curiofity to know his propo- 


fals will promote its fale, and therefore we mutt refer to the 


original. 


For our parts, we confider this writer as a very aukward pa- 
triot ; but he difeovers fome office-abilities in the praétical part’ 
of his pamphitt, which may be read, even by miniffers them- 


felves, with i improvement. 
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IX. The Controwerfy betavcen Great Britain and ber-Colonies re 


viewed; the feveral Pleas of the Colonies in Support of their 
Right to all the Liberties and Privileges of Britith Subje@s, and: 

to Exemption from the legiflative Authority of Parliament, flated 
and confidered; and the Nature of their Conne@ion with, and 
Dependence on Great Britain, jbewn upon the Evidence of bifto- 
rical Fatts and authentic Records: 8v0.: Pr. 4h. feutd, Almon, 


T HIS author writes from good nformation, and is a fen- 
fible advocate for the fubjeétion of our colonies to the 
legiflature of Great Britain. He ob{erves, that the plea urged 
by the colonifts may be comprehended under two general 
heads, ‘ The title of the inhabitants in the colouties ‘fo all the 
_ fights, liberties, and privileges’ of Eo lifhmen yea helt 
claim to exemption . from, the joriiaee ot 2 parliament.” 

Thefe two pleas, peat to our, author, are. ed tamer 
for if they.are exempted from the ju iriMiion of } ent, 
they muft be fubjects, nay Vaffals ‘nt even Navés to th ‘the tro 

of England; and fhould they tar anit to do thea 


right, ‘they themfelyes have authorifed the ee “to tell par- 
‘houfe of» 


liament, as the fecretary of Hate-to Jame 1 
commons, ‘** America .is. mot ye Le 2 uy e ™ 
within the jurifdition of PE. you hiavé ther fe ug 
right to ipiarfas? re gt 
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far the moft valuable part, of his work ; and had it iiot been for ~ 
its patriotical parade of an urimeaning preface, for fich we ef-, 
teem a!l that precedes it to be, it might have made an impref- - 
fion. When he reafons upon the general principles of public 
credit, and the prefent ftate of the nation with regard to the 
funded debt, we think he has the advantage, with regard! to” 
fact, of the writer of “‘ The prefent State of the Nation,” 
whofe view in writing was perhaps accommodated to particu- 


Vou. XXVIII. Fansary, 1769. + culgeingiole ‘ape, 
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This argument is not new, but it fets the abfurdity of the 
American claims in a very juft, though ridiculous, light ; ; and - 
we own we can form no idea of a people entitled to all the 
rights of Englifbmen, and yet independent of a Britifh parlia- 
ment, ‘The author next proceeds to the refolutions of the 
houfe of burgeffes in Virginia, in 1765, for eftablifhing the | 
form of thofe propofitions ; and he thews, that this refolution 
is nonfenfe in terms.. It declares, ‘* That the firft adven- 
turers and fettlers of this his majefty’s colony and dominion of 
Virginia, brought with them, and tranfmitted to their pofte- 
rity, and all other his majefty’s fubjeéts fince inhabiting in this 
his majefty’s. faid colony, all the liberties, privileges, franchifes, 
and immunities, that have at any time been held and enjoyed, 
and poffeffed by the people of Great Britain.” 

This refolution was adopted by the affembly of Maryland. 
* Butin what fort of menfruum, mucleus, or embryo, it was that 
they carried with them to Virginia, in-the reign of James the. 
Firtt, the babeas corpus act, which the people of England did not 
enjoy or poffefs till the reign of Charles the. Second; or the 
bill of rights, which they did not enjoy till the reign at Wil- 
liam and Mary ;. the aéts for altering the fucceffion and the li- 
mitation of the crown, and many others paffed in that and the 
fubfequent reigns ; as they have not condefcended to inform, 
their friends in England, fo they can only expe& us to admire 
their profound logical fkill, and muft content themfelves with . 
the more rational applaufe of their countrymen, who they ~ 
have more fully inftruéted.’ 

The refolutions of the affembly of Penfylvania are ftiil more 
abfurd, and border fo. much upon romance, that we fhall not 
infert them. - It is fufficient to fay, that they affirm the noble 
principles of Englifh liberty are independent on, the Englith 
laws. They are examined, however, with great ftrength of ar- 
gument, by this writer, as are the refolutions of the aflembly 
of Maffachufet’s-Bay, which were entered upon their journals 
on the zgth of O&tober 1765. When the reader has maturely 
weighed the ftrength of our author’s reafoning (part of which . 
is new) on thofe fubjeéts, he will be inclined to think, that 
the majority of thofe.affemblies was compofed of madmen, It 

certainly. affords one of the ftrongeft proofs to be found upon 
record, how dangerous a little learning is, and into what incon- 
veniencies am attachment to founds, without confulting either 
principles or faéts, may plunge mankind. 

_ ‘This writer next proceeds to New York, and to the fee-faw 
spar when Mr. Dickenfon calls the American Declaration of — 
ights, which are the -refolutions of the committees from the | 


feveral colony affemblies met at New York the 19th of O&o- 
‘ber, 
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ber, 1765. “Ail thofe he diffe@s with a mafterly hand, expofes 
their futility, and deteéts their tendency. This, however, 
paid in what we may call the infancy of the American oppo=. 
fition, when ‘they remonftrated againft the power the Britith 
parliament | had: of impofing internal taxes, but admitted that: 
it might impofe external taxes, or port-duties, upon the colow 
nies. A new diftin&tion was ‘erosnds wadihetoy the colonifts 
(who retraéted the former) between taxes for she regulation of- ¥ 
trade, and taxes for the purpofes of revenue, Qur.-author very 
juftly treats this diftin@ion as the fio ridiculous of all abfurdi- 
ties that ever was contended for; becaufe it is faying in other 
words, that parliament has a right to impofé a heavy tax, but 
not afmall one. Here he takes an opportunity of deftroying 
the flimfy texture of all that Mr. Dickenfon ‘has advanced in 
his Farmer’s Letters, which-we think he has executed in am 
unanfwerable manner. He fhews, that the boafted  diftinétion 
Jaft mentioned is without a difference, ‘ and will in no fort ferve 
to proteét thé colonies from parliamentary internal and exter= 
nal taxation, ‘however it may ferve for a pretence under which 
to ftrip parliament of all jurifdidiion over the colonies? -—- -- 
This gentleman, we think, very fully vindicates Mr. Gren« 

. ville’s condu& ‘and principles: with regard. to the colonifts.”' He’ 
proceeds to thew how ill founded are‘all the arguments for the » 
independency of America drawn from Mr. Locke’s works: - He 
demonftrates the inconfiftency of their elaims to be reprefented: 
in parliament, and the abfurdity of referring their taxation to “ 
their own reprefentatives in their feveral affemblies 

‘ The colony affemblies (fays he) are indeed dut 

twenty, and perhaps it might happen, that they fhould all 
agree in opinion upon fome one point; but I much fear that’ 
point would not be——¢o lay taxes upon themfelues, ‘There is 
much more reafon to apprehendit might be as we have feen— - 
not todo fo. Mankind ‘are in general apt enough to agree to 
Aeep their money, but not fo frequéntly of one mind when the 

ropofition is to part with it. But to take the matter onits * 
aireft fide, let us fuppofe thefe-rwenty-/even ftafes all equally ~ 
difpofed to fhew regard to his majefty’s requifition---provided 
they think the occafion fitting, Up»n what occafion then thall 
his majefty call upon them? Nor to-fettle a permanent reve- 
nue for fupport of their own civil eftablithments ; for he has’ al« 
ready made requifitions to many of them, without end, for that 
purpo%, and always without effe&; and thofe few who have 
complied moff heartily regret it. Shall it be: for fupport' of the 
military eftablifhment’ Kept up in time of peace ? The conti- 
nental colonies tell ‘us, ‘* they don*t want our troops;” and if 


we keep any among them we muft pey them.” Shall it be for 
Ez a fuad 


af 
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a fund to give prefents to the Indiatis The iflands fay, ‘*' They 
have nothing to do with the Indians. Thofe who have the 
benefit of their trade, and live upon their lands ought to give 
them prefents.” Shali it be for difcharge of the public debt ? 
One and all will tell us, ** that is: the affair of Great Britain 
alone.” Suppofe then a war breaks out; the Indians attack 
the back fettlers in Virgiu:«---what will Carolina contribute for 
defence of that province? ‘‘ Juftas much as fhe has ever done.” 
What will the iflands give ? Exaétly the: fame. Suppofe the 
Barbary ftates quarrel with us; the fifhing colonies; and the 
rice and fugar colonies, fuffer by their depredations on the ‘fhips 
bound to Portugal and the Streights---What would Pennfylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Virginia do in the matter ? A war in Ger- 
many becomes theoccafion of the requifition ; rice, fugar, and 
tobacco all go thither, but no fifh---why then fhould New Eng- 
land, Nova Scotia, or Quebec, give any thing? If it was for 
fupport of the Italian ftates, thefe colonies might indeed con- 
tribute fomething, as they buy their fifh; but if that were the 
otcafion, would Penfylvania, Virginia, or Carolina do fo ?” 

We {hall here take our leave of this excellent performance, 
which’ is attended with papers and a copious appendix for the 
iinftration and fupport of the author’s arguments. If the 
Americans, and -their friends here, are not loft to reafon; if 
they are not as infenfible of argument as of their civil fab- 
jeétion to the Britifh legiflature, this publication muft. open 
their eyes, and fhew them the ridiculoufnefs and abfurdity of 
their arguments and conduét. 





. X. An Effay on the natural Hiftory of Guiana, in South America. 
Containing a Defcription of many curious ProduGions in the animal 
and vegetable Syftems of that Country. Together with an Account 
of the Religion, Manuers, and Cuftoms of feveral Tribes of its In- 

dian Inhabitants. Inter/perfid with a Variety of literary and 

medical Obfervatiens. In feveral Letters Srom a Gentleman of the 
medical Faculty, during bis Refidence in that Country. 800, Pr, 
$s. Becket. 


FrROM the end of the fourth to the conclufion of the laft cen~ 
>. tury, defcriptions of foreign countries were generally yur:/- 
by travellers, fome of whom were of a romantic turn,. 

others. were fatisfied withappearances, Even the moft candid were 
credulous; fome, like the Jefuits, were interefted in the impofi- 
tions they publifhed ; and others, the Roman catholics in gene- 
ral, were excellively \ fuperftitious. One cannot read many of 
the travels faid to. be publifhed under the fan@ion of Mr. Locke, 


without fufpecling that this great man had never confidered 
the 
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the books he recommended, or that the editors made free with 
4his name in the works they publithed after his wacsne though 
his plan was noble, aod. of public utility... / 

The truth is, a.traveller may vifit: a country 5 he may 

give us an account of its foil, ._produé&t, mountains,.rivers, cli- 
mates, bearings, and the like; and yet be unable to convey 
a true or fatisfa€tory account of the places. he vifits. Half 
the pains, therefore, taken by writers of a philofophical inqui- 
fitive turn, who defcribe the countries in which.they refide* for 
fome .time, are employed in corre&ing-or expofing the errors 
and impofitions of preceding travellers, a province of natural 
‘knowledge which {till prefents us. with unbounded fields, at 
enquiry, 
.. We:may ‘confider, the gentleman whofe ework lies before a, 
‘as an:author of this kind. He was. well qualified by his medical 
.profeffion and his refidence in the country to.correct the miftakes 
~or errors: of preceding travellers, and he writes with a candor 
‘and diftruft of himfelf, which engages at once our attention 
and confidence. Io natural difquifitions a manner is of. great 
-importance,~becaufe, if it leaves upon the. mind any fufpicions 
of the author’sijudgment, or veracity,.his information, however 
-true, cannot be fatisfa&tory. Mr. Bancroft, the name of this writer 
confines his-obfervations to the limits of the. Dutch.territories 
in Guiana, which have hitherto been very imperfe@ly known; 
and the Spanifh part of that country, perhaps, never can.be 
_known, till it is rendered acceflible to foreigners. . 

Our author tells.us * Guiana was. firft difcovered by Chrif- 
topher Columbus, in the year 1498. It.is fituated between 
the feventh degree of north and the filth degree of fouth lati- 
titude, and between the fifty-third and fixtieth degrees of longi- 
tude weft from London. It is bounded on the north-and eaft 
by the Atlantic ocean, on the weft by the great river of Oro- 
noque, on the fouth by the river of the Amazons, and-on the 
fouth-welt by the river Negro: The communication of this 
tiver with the two former, which was originally believed, and 
afterwards univerfally denied, on ftrength of: mere conjecture, 
is now fufficiently demonitrated ; and: Guiana, which by the. 
river of the Amazons is divided from Brafil, by the river Org- 
“nogue from Terra Firma, and by the Negro: from the kingdom 
of Peru, is by this communication converted into an.ifland, the 
largeft which has been hitherto difcovered.’ 

‘The Spaniards have no poffefflions in: this country, except on 
‘the eaftern fide of the river Oronoque. .The French had a.ter- 
ritory in Guiana, which bounds the Dutch poffeffions on the 
weft ; but it was ceded a few years fince by-France to poses! 
gal. The Dutch Guiana. oe formerly tq: England, and 
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tthe ceffion of it to thofe republicans was reckoned among the 

capital csrors.of Charles Il.’s reign ; for he gave it in exchange 

for the territory of New York, which, in fa&, was at thé time 

‘of the ceffion, in the hands of the Englith, . 

- According to this writer the foil of the low parts of Guiana 

is fertile, almoft beyond belief, and even to a fault. His de- 

fcription of the climate literally anfwers that of the golden age 

bythe poets. 

* Notwithftanding the proximity of Guiana to the equator, 
there is no country between the tropics which enjoys a more 
regular and uniform, temperature of climate. The conftant 
regularity of the trade-winds during the. day, and of the land 
breezes, which fucceed in the evening, joined to the quick re- 
turn, and invariable length ofthe nights, with their refreth- 
‘ing dews, render the heat fo far from being exceflive, that it is 
feldom difagreeable, efpecially to the white inhabitants, who, 
except avery few, are unexpofed to the rays of the fun near 
mid-day. And furprifing as it may appear, I can neverthelefs 
affure you, that the heat is here lefs than in the ifland of Bar- 
-badoes, which is efteemed the. moft.temperate and falubrious 
of all the tropical iflands.. Here we are not fubjeét to thofe 
particular feafons for crops and harveft, to which the inhabi- 
tants of all the Weft In‘lia iflands: are confined; every part of 
the year being proper. both for planting and gathering, and 
in every part of the year blofloms, together with ripe and un- 
ripe fruit, appear on the fame trees. . Revolving years afford 
nothing. but a perpetual uninterrupted fummer.’ 

Mr. Bancroft having premifed a general account of the 
fituation and extent, foil and climate of Guiana, proceeds to 
acquaint us with its vegetable and animal produétiens, but 
.touches very flightly upon its foffils and minerals. We cannot 
agree entirely. with him, as to the reafons why the Dutch 
-have not hithertoworked the mines of Guiana, which he thinks 
may be very valuable, ‘ The genius. and policy (fays he) of 
the. Dutch are wholly commercial. They are fenfible the wealth 
of America has impoverifhed. and depopulated the once power- 
-ful monarchy of Spain, and have therefore wifély prohibited the 
working of mines within their territories in Guiana.’ 

In defcribing the vegetable fyftem of Guiana, our author © 
-reprefents thofe produétions as. they are found in that climate, 
though many of the fame fpecies belong to Barbadoes and 
‘Demerary. This is a. manner of writing quite proper for 
-a naturalift, but we cannot pretend to follow him through his 
deferiptions of the vegetable kingdom. The cocoa, the eoffee, 

‘the cotton, the plantane, and other trees, are defcribed with - 
‘great accyracy, ‘The. fame may be faid of the thrubs. The 
American 
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American aloes, the plants, ginger, yams, and’ many other 
natural productions are mentioned here, with their charaterif- 
tics, which diftinguith them from the fame produGions grow- 
ing in other places, which have been often defcribed. Nature 
indeed feems to have been folicitous to have prevented the 
inhabitants of Guiana from having recourfe to art for 
their fubfiftence ; but ftill her gifts muft be enjoyed with the 
greateft care and caution, as appears from the following 
article : iy idea 
|: Nibbees (as they are termed both by the Indians and white — 
inhabitants) are a fpecies of ligneous cordage, of great length 
and of different magnitude, from half an inch diameter. 
eighteen inches circumference: thefe are what the Spaniar 
call bejucos. They are extremely numerous in the interior 
and more elevated part of the country, where they are feen 
mounting to the tops of the higheft trees, deftitute both of 
leaves and branches, from thence defcending to the! earth, 
_again taking root, and remouating the next.tree; thus com- 
municating from tree to tree to a great diftance, in oblique, 
horizontal, and perpendicular direétions, like the rigging of a 
fhip, and fometimes entwining themfelves with each other, 
_and then furrounding the trunks of the contiguous trees, in 
Spiral afcending circles, and killing them by mere compreffion ; 
whilft fome infert their tendrils into the bark of other trees, 
and deftroy them, by robbing them of their nourifhment. 
' The larger kind of thefe nibbees are frequently ufed for moor- 
ing veffels of burthen tothe fhore ; whilft the {maller are fplit 
into fmall ligaments, by the Indians, and applied to many ufe- 
ful purpofes, particularly that of tying the thatch of houfes. 
Thefe nibbees are, however, of various kinds and properties : 
thofe which are round are generally harmlefs; but thofe which 
are either flat, angular, or chanelled into longitudinal grooves, 
are ufually poifons of the moft deleterious kind. To this rule, 
however, there are fome exceptions. ‘The woorara, which is 
the principal ingredient in the compofition of the fatal Indian 
arrow poifon of that name, is of the flat fpecies. The poifon 
of feveral of thefe nibbees is fo aftive and fatal, that many of 
the Indians are afraid even to cut them.’ 
_ The troolie leaves are perhaps the largeft of any in the 
world ; each of them is from twenty to thirty~ feet in length, 
and from two to three feet in breadth. Their fibres are 
{trong and clofely connected. They grow here in great plenty, 
and are a very valuable prodution, ferving, with little trouble, 
to cover the roofs of houfes in a very advantageous inanner, as 
they will effe&tually exclude the moft violent rains, and latft 
for many years, The limits of our Review w.ll not permit us 
E 4 to 
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to particularize many other curious vegetable produétions, ‘fe- 
veral of which are poifonous, mentioned under this divifion, ‘ 

The fecond letter (for the effay is digefted into letters to the 
author's brother) treats of the animals inhabiting the country 
of Guiana, Mr. Bancroft fenfibly obferves, that fuch is the 
natural happinefs of the climate, as to enable the animals to en- 
_joy.a life of ruftic freedom and independence ; fo that few of 
the domeftic kind are to be found’ in that happy region. We 
_are told that even the horfe, the afs, and the mule, though 
‘none of them natives of Guiana till imported by the Spaniards, 
run wild in the favannahs. The zebra -is likewife an adven- 
“fitious animal in this country, asis the bull and the cow; which 
‘are to be found running in fuch numerous herds, near the river 
Oronogue, that they are fold for about two dollars a head. The 
beeves are larger there than in Europe, but their tafte is fome~ 
what lefs delicate. “Sheep are not natural to Guiana, and their 
‘wool Wegenerates into hair ; but this lofs is amply fupplied by 
; nature with the wool of the cotton tree, which, in warm climes, 
is better adapted to human ufes. Goats are to be found 
“in the fame country, and deer of different kinds; but our 
“author thinks their flefh, though good, is inferior to European 
venifon. Various kinds of hogs are here defcribed, as is a curious 
{pscies of the hippopotamus, or water horfe, the flefh of which 
‘js greatly efteemed. Their fkin isan inch in thicknefs, and, 
“except on the head, almoft impenetrable to a mufket ball. 

* The Jaubba, as it is termed both by the natives and 
Europeans, is an amphibious animal, peculiar to Guiana, and 
“of which no defeription has been ever tranfmitted to Europe. 
“The bady of this animal is round, fhort, and thick, in fize 
‘equal to that of a pig four months old. ‘The neck is thick and 
fhort, and the head, in fhape, pretty much refembles that of 
‘a Dutch maftiff’s, or pug-dog, but both its eyes and ears 
“are much fmaller. Tt has no tail; the legs are fhort, and the 
"feet refemble thofe of adog. The laubba is covered with fine 
fhort hair, of a chefhut colour, except under the belly, where 
it is white; but this chefnut coloured hair'is diverfified with 
“ white circular fpots, about three inches in circumference. Thefe 
animals feed on herbage, grains, and fruits when purfued, they 
~ ufually retire to the creeks, and wiil fwim a great diftance un- 
der water, though they feldom dive fo far from the furface as 
‘to be invifible to the Indians, who commonly fhoot them with 
arrows while under water. ‘Their fiefh is extremely delicate and 
tender, and is by the Europeans preferred to all other kinds of 
meat, even the venifon of the wirrebocerra not excepted.’ 

This wirrebocerra is found in Guiana, ne is the moft deli- 
- cate of all venifon. 

8 I Apes 
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‘Apes are incredibly numerous-in- this country. Its :tigers, 
‘though lefs formidable ‘than thofe of Africa, are very mif- 
chievous. Our-author ¢lefcribes particularly the tiger cat,: the 
lynx, the dog, the badger, the puccarara (an intermediate 
.fpecies between the hare and the rabbit). ” The porcupine, 
the fquirrel, the hedge-hog, the armadillo, the bat, and the 
floth of Guiana, with their different forms and properties.’ He 
then proceeds to frogs, toads, and -lizards, many-of which are 
beautiful and perfectly harmlefs, frequenting houfes and gardens. 
Mr. Bancroft, in defcribing the’ birds of Guiana, follows the 
order of Linnezus. He mentions the -vulture, the faléon, ithe 
owl, the butcher-bird, thofe of the parrot kind, (of which there 
are great variety) the wood ‘pecker, ‘the hamming:bird; (of 
which alfo there are likewife many fpecies) the wild-ducky the 
teal, the palatalea of Linnzus, the hero, the curlew,” the plo- 
ver, the pheafant, the dunghill hen andeoek, the: partridge, the 
. dove, the firich; the fparrow, ‘and’ a number of? Ethie birds 
either unknown to us, or different in fome particulars from thofe 
of the fame fpecies in Europe. s 
He next proceeds to -the fifhes of: Guiana; many of which 
he candidly acknowledges he has not obferved with fufficient — 
accuracy to deferibe minutely, He’ has, however, brought 
- the public better acquainted than it ever was before with the 
torporific eel, which is of the nature of the torpedo, and a 
native of freth water. After defcribing it particularly, he 
makes obfervations on the account of the fame fifth: given 
' Mr. Condamine, who appears jn feveral parts of this work to 
have been a very fuperficial naturalift..° He then examities the 
opinion of Monf. de-Reaumur, who undertook to” prove, that 
- the fhock of the torpedo was the effe& of a ftroke given with 
great quicknefs to the limb that touched it, by mafelés. ofa 
peculiar texture. Mr.. Bancroft thinks, upon well-grounded 
experience, that-this pretended difcovery is a perfeét ‘non- 
entity; and ‘he gives the following demonftrative reafons to 
prove that the fhock of the torporific etl is not the immediate 
' effeé&t: of mufcular motion. ) 
'  €' 4, The torporific eel, caught by: a hook, violently fhocks 
the perfon holding the line. mon 
' © a. ‘The fame eel, touched: withan iron rod, held j in the 
- hand of a perfon, whofe other hand ‘is joined to that of another, 
| &c. communicates’ a violent fhock;‘to'ten: or? a dozen .perfons 
thus joining .hands, in a manner 7 fimilar'to that of 
an bei =: machine. 
* 3. A perfon holding his finger in the water, at the diftance 
- ofeight or ten feet from the fith, receives a violent fhock, at 
the initant the fifh is touched by. another pesfon...- 
« 4. This 
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. Thiseel, when enraged, upon elevating its head juft 
es ‘the furface of the water, if the handof a perfon i is with- 
in five or fix inches therefrom, frequently. communicates an 
udexpetted fhock, without being touched. 
£5. No fhock is perceived by holding the hand i in the water, 
near the fith, when it is neither difpleafed nor touched. 

‘ 6. This éel is eat by the Indians when dead ; and, 

* 7. The fhock is more violent when the fith is highly en- 
ra 
ero thefe particulars it is apparent, that the fhock is pro- 

duced by an emiffion of torporific, or eledtric particles, 

* That their emiflion is voluntary, depending on the will of 
the animal, who emits- them for his-defence, either when 
touched, or enraged. 

‘ That the exiftence of thefe pasticine depends on ‘that of 
she eel, and terminates with its life. And 

* That they are eq emitted from-every part of thebody. 

.. © Brom whence it is felf-evident, that either the mechanigm 

and properties of the torpedo and thofe of the torporific eel are 
widely different, or that Monf. de Reaumur has amufed the 
world with an imaginary hypothefis: and, from my own ob- 
fervations, as well as the information which I have been able 
to obtain on this fubje&, I am difpofed to embrace the latter 
inference.’ 

- Mr. Bancroft’s difcovery on the above fabjea affords one 
of the moft inexplicable phenomena that is to be met with 
in natural hiftory ; and having been on that account the more 
diffufe upon it, the reader we hope will excufe us for not en- 
tering particularly into his account of the Guiana {nakes, fpi- 
ders, and leffer vermin and infe&s, many of which are poifon- 
ous. He gives us the figure of a fnake found near Lake Champ- 
lain, in America, with a double head, or amphifbena; but we 
with he had feen the fnake. ‘The moft inftruéctive part of this 
divifion of his work is a defcription of the venom of thofe litde 
creatures, and the method of cure. 

Mr. Bancroft’s Jaft Jetter contains an account of the human 
fpecies living in the country he has defcribed fo accurately ; but 
we find very little difference between the manners and difpofi- . 
tions of the Guiana favages, and others inhabiting fome parts 
of the fame vaft continent. The fame indolence and igno- 
rance, the fame conformity between their wants, and the genius 
which nature has furnifhed for gratifying them, appear almoft 
in them all, only with fome territorial differences. This part 
of the work may be read with edification, efpecially as our 
author difplays in it the talents of a moral as well as natural 


philofopher. We confefs, however, that we perceive little 
new 
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n his morality ; and we with that he had been more ex- 
amin by in defcribing the political fituation ‘of the Dutch in tholé 
colonies. Itis to be regretted likewile, that Mr. Bancroft, who 
candidly acknowledges that he had little acquaintance with bo- 
tany,. and none with the art of drawing, had been able to 
illuftrate his book with a map and sets, and Tikewife that 
he had been better fkilled in the Indian languages, 

We cannot, however, hefitate to pronounce, that this work 
has every criterion of truth and accuracy ; and ‘that it is a 
valuable acceffion to the knowledge of natural hiftory, and the 
terraqueous globe. 





—_ —- — 


XI. Thoughts on the-Origin and Nature of Government, — Occafioned 
by the late Difpures between Great Britain and sber American 
Colonies. Writter in the Year #706. Bvo. Pr, 1s. Becket. 


_ writer falls into the very error he withes to explode, 
we mean that of fyftem in government. After condemn- 
ing every other opinion, he tells us, that ‘ The rights of go- 
vernment are built upon fomething much more certain and 
- permanent than any voluntary human ccnirac, real or ima- 
ginary ; for they are built upon the weaknels and neceffiities of 
mankind. The natural weaknefs of man in a folitary ftate, 
prompts him to fly for protection to whoever is able to afford 
it, that is to fome one more powerful, than himfelf ; while the 
more powerful ftanding equality in need of his fervice, readily 
receives it in return for the ptoteétion he gives. This is the 
true nature of that contta&, which pervades every part of the 
focial world, and-which is to be feen at ‘all times, in ev 
empire, republic, city, and family ; or indeed Wherevér’ two 
or three are met together. From this is derived all the rela- 
tions of mafter and fervant, patron and client, king and fub- 
je& ; and every projet in public and private life which does 
not proceed upon this reciprocal obligation of protection and 
fervice, will be for ever abortive, or fatal to the projector.” 

We are afraid that this fyftem is too narrow and too boand- 
ed for the author’s purpofe, efpecially in the prefent difputes 
between Great Britain and America. His truths, he tells. us, 
are not drawn from fophiftical reafoning and juggling with iN 
defined words, but from plain fenfe and obfervation. © We 
cannot help thinking, that nothing is fo uncommon as ‘plain 
fenfé ; for though it is what every rational creature boafts of, 
fcarcely any two agree upon its meaning. Every man hak a 

lain fenfe of his own; and this author, before he can fet u 
his own plain fenfe as a criterion, mult deftroy that of 
every other man who differs from him. He condemns the 


“plain 
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plain fenfe of Grotius, which has been generally held in fome 
degree of reputation. The fame may be faid of obfervation— 
and if our author’s plain fenfe and obfervation are ‘Proved to 
be fallacious, down ‘tumbles his fyftem 

_ Asa tafte of our author’s focial philofophy, the reader will 
pleafé to accept of the following quotation. ‘ That which 
chiefly wants to be afcertained is, what is the nature and what 
the limits of the fervitude that is due to the mafter, or, what 
it is he has a right to exa& from his fervant. And here ne- 
ceffity, the foundation of all my reafoning, obliges me to 
pronounce, that the fole determination of that right refts with 
the fuperior ; becaufe, if that is not allowed,~it cannot under 
God refide any-where; and fo the union, which we fuppofe 
fo neceffary in\fociety, and which comes alone from the whole 
body being actuated by one mind, muft of courfe be diffolved.’ 
Thus our author leaves the fubjeé juft as he found it ; for it 
‘recurs to the old queftion, which has been always decided by 
the longeft fword, who is to-be judge between us. In an- 
{wer to this queftion, the advocates for defpotifin tell us they 
have plain fenfe and obfervation on their fide ; and thofe for 
Jibérry do the fame. 

‘** Is there then no bounds, no ftay to this abfolute power ? 
Has it a right to do what it pleafes ? Has it a right to do 
wrong ?”—* No certainly; for that would be admitting an ab- 
furdity, a right of doing what ought never to be done. We 
muft diftinguith betwixt a right (jus) and right (rectum) which, 
from a poverty in the Englifh language, have often added em- 
barraffment to this fubjeé.’ 

Indeed, Sir, you are miftaken : the Englifh language labours 
under no fuch poverty; and you mifconftrue the Latin : jus 
fignifies the pofitive Jaw, by which natural right is eftab- 
lifhed, and the word refum does not fignify’ rigbr, but upright ; 
and we muft put you in mind of acommon adage, In rec?o decus, 
We cannot follow this writer through his other definitions and 
defcriptions of government, injuftice, refiftance, and all that, 
becaufe there can be no doubt that the oppreffed will always 
endeavour to get rid of their burthen ; and if they cannot, they 
mutt bear it. If they fucceed, they are praifed by one party as 
patriots and heroes; and if they do not, they are reviled by the 
other as rebels and traitors. This would be the very cafe, were 
the difpute between us and the Americans to be decided by the . 

_‘fword, be their grievances real or fuppofititious. 

Our author treats the common opinion, ‘ that: the - people 
of England confent to their own taxations by their reprefenta- 
tives,’ as a vulgar mifapprehenfion, This, however, .is ‘2 point 


‘to be decided’by faéts, and not by philofophy.” ‘We «are. not- 
on withftanding 
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withftanding of our author’s opinion, though we think hat he 
eftablifhes a. very true principle upon avery precarious. unda- 
tion. His notion of parliamentary powers, .after the ‘elections 
are over, are undoubtedly very juft; nor fhall we enter with 
him upon any difpute about the Magna Charta of kin g John, 
or that of Henry II]. This author's notions, with od to 
the futility of virtual reprefentation, are built upon the mott 
evident faéts, which cannot be difputed.. We are afraid he is 
a little miftaken. when he brings the eftablifhment by ad of 
parliament of the malt-tax in Scotland, as a proof that the 
majority of the two houfes of parliament, with his majefty’s 
concurrence, can give legality to any act they pats, even though 
contrary to the. pafa conventa between the two kingdoms as 
ftipulated by the articles of the union. All he ought’ to have 
faid, by way of comparifon, is, that the parliament of Great 
Britain took upon them to judge what articles were among 
the pafa conventa or not; and if they cancelled any of the 
pa&a conventa themfelves, they aflume (to. make ufe of OUD alls 
thor’s own words) aright (e ought ta. have faid power) of do- 
ing what ought never to be done. ‘The following obfervations 
are, we think, not only accurate but new, and highly feafon- 
able at this junéture. 

‘ Inthe courfe of this enquiry I have often ufed the word 
colony, in fpeaking ‘of thofe parts of the Britithh empire which 
lie on the other fide of the Atlantic ocean, and have done fo 
in compliance with the prefent mode of America, upon-a 
fuppofition that the effence of things being known, the.terms 
to. exprefs them become matters of indifference. But this, 1 
acknowledge, i is a very ill-grounded fuppofition, and to ome, 
upon it extremely dangerous : for nothing is mote ferviceabie 
to the caufe of falfhood than the admiffion of i improper terms, 

which, though at firft admitted only as counters, having re- 
ceived a currency, will be afterwards tendered to.us as fterling 
coin. By virtue of this heathen word colony, the example of 
‘Roman colonies has been urged in favour of American claims ; ; 
and when thefe haye not been found perfeétly favourable to in- 
depency, recourfe has been had to Greek colonies, which in- 
deed, had little other relation to their mother-country, than a 
fort of coufinfhip, fuch as the Jews, in the time.of the Macca- 
‘bees, claimed with the Lacedemonians; claimed. when they 
ftood in need of their affiftance, and perhaps was never men- 
tioned by them either before or fince, But all this parade. of 
Greek and Roman learning comes to nothing, when we. are 
informed that the diffri@s in queftion are not properly colonies 
_either in word or in deed. Their moft, ancient Englith aod 
egal name is plantations, and they have always ‘been,. in faa, 
; provinces, 
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provinces, governed by a lieutenant or , fent by the 
king of Great Britain, and recalled by him at pleafare. Not 
are they entitled to participate of thofe many advantages which 
they-enjoy as Englifhmen:by virtue of their Britith defcent, but 
from a much more folid and rational principle, their being 
faithful fubjeéts of Great Britain ; fince the fame advantages 
are by law exprefsly communicated to fuch of them as were 
born in Weftphalia and the Palatinate, and who never fet foot 
upon Britith ground till they meet with it on the other fide of 
the Atlantic. In thefe'and in many other refpe&s they are 
widely: different from either Greek or Romani colonies ; fo that 
whoever is really acquainted with. the affairs of thofe ancient 
fations, muft without difficulty perceive, that the Americans 
have preferred the word colony, for the fake of affuming along 
with it a degree of independency, which from the words plan- 
tation Or province, could not be fo eafily derived.” 

To conclude : this performance, though manifeftly weak and 
purblind in its outfet, acquires vigour and penetration in its 
progrefs, and ends with many fhrewd and‘ fenfible obferva- 


tions. 





XII, 4 fort View of ihe Hiftory of the Colony of Maffachufetts Bay, 
with Refpe& to their original Charter and Conflitution, Sa, 
Pr. 14. 64. Wilkie. 


"THs: publication aims a deadly blow at the‘exemption from 

Britifh taxations claimed by our brethren of America. 
The author has pitched upon the Maffachufetts Bay as the 
leading fettlement in the late apd prefent American difturb- © 
ances. . This province ‘being one of the firft charter govern- — 
‘ments, the inhabitants have greatly valued theiifelves on that — 
account: he therefore proceeds to enquire into'the nature of a 
charter. He fays (and indeed very juftly) that’ it is no other 
than a grant from the crown $ but that it never can fuperfede 
the authority of an aé of parliament. ‘This is an obfervation 
which we have often inculcated in the courfe of our reviews 
(See vol. xix. p. 269, et paffim.) 

This writer very candidly admits all the arguments that can 
be brought by the Maffachafetts Bay inhabitants, from their 
“anceftors having bond fide trufted to thofe charters, as the 
power of the crown was very ill defined, and little underftood, 
till the time of the Revolution. He next gives us two papers, 
one extraéted from the Bofton Gazette, September 5, 1768, 
and the other from the Bofton Evening Poft, September 19, 
1768fas containing the whole of the Ameficat ‘claims, and their 
foundations. This being premifed,: he proceeds to his fhort 
7 —-View 
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View of the Giftory of the Colony of Maffachufetts Bay, in 
which he takes Mr. Elutchinfon for -his chief guide. _It-there. 
appears, that-king James, in one patent, granted: the whole: 
North American.continent, from thedatitudes 34 to 45, to two 
companies of merchant adventurers, whofe firft attempts, efpe- 
cially thofe to the northward,” were unflicee(sful ;- and the ad- 
venturérs fpent large fums of money, in fending out fettlers, 
who were foon difcouraged, and returned home.-. After this, 
the Brownifts from Leyden treated with the London. patentees,. 
and defired. them to. petition the king to: grant them liberty in. 
their religion under the great-feal. ‘This was refufed; only the 
king faid, he would not difturb:them es long as they lived» 
peaceably. After farther treating they obtained ia grant of 
land under the feal of the London company, and upot this the — 
colony:of New Plymouth was founded, which was afterwards, 
by king William’s charter, annexed to the province of Maffa- 
chufett’s Bay. But in the whole of this tranfaftion,:it cannot 
be imagined, that the company of London merchants-could fell 
to thofe poor. people (for the Brownifts .were. Englifimen, 
though they had retired to Holland) a difmiffion from the Eng- 
lith government. 

Our author next proceeds to treat of the origin of the 
vince of Maflachufett’s Bay. He does this with fuch concife« 
nefs, that it ‘can admit of no extract; but he proves, by argu- 
ments-drawy from moft unexceptionable records, that the claim 
of independence upon the Britifh government is modern, unjuft, 
and entirely contrary to fads. : He them deduces: a-ftring of 
abfurdities arifing from their claim of independence, after thew- 
ing the great defedtivenefs of their charter before that which 
they received from king William. He concludes his view: as 
follows: and though the quotation is fomewhat long, yet we 
think it {6 important, that the doétrine it maar cantor ue 
too generally known.at this juncture. 

* Can the reader. afk for higher authority, to promt the ex- 
treme de/edtivenefs of this ancient charter? Is it to be fuppofed, 
that a charter which failsin fo many points, whichare abfolutely 
neceflary to conftitute any government atoall ; fhould beintended — 
in this fingle inftance to convey ‘a greater privilege, ‘than was 
ever before given. to a fubject: the right of being exempted 
from the jurifdiction: of Parliament ? ‘That ia charter, which 
was fo very fhort-fighted, as: not to provide a proper power to 
raife taxes for the fupport of their own provincial government’; 
‘fhould yet have looked fo very far forward, as to provide that they 
fhall not be taxed by Parliament, for the general fervice of the 
whole empire. | And yet this: isthe charter which their faétious’ 
‘leaders have been fpreading before them in every attack fon 


. 
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the Britify legiflature.. May I riot fay, too, that this is the 
charter ' which has benumbed the powers of. the legiflature fer 
three feffions together, as ‘if they were afraid to look at it. 

‘* If we look into king William’s charter itfelf, we fhall fee* 
that there is not a fingle expreflion, which can warrant the fup- 
pofition of any fuch exclufive right. 

. *The charter gives them the power of laying taxes upon them- 
felves, for the fupport and defence of the government there, . 
without which no goverment could fubfift: and doubtlefs it 
never could have been thought reafonable, that this country 
fhould charge itfelf with the expence of maintaining their 
civil eftablifhment. But for the taxes neceflary for the fupport 
and wellbeing of the whole empire, the right of raifing thefe, 
and of affigning to each of the feveral parts of it their refpec-. 
tive proportions, this is a right which ever was, and ever muft 
be inherent in that fupreme authority, which pervades and fu- 
perintends the whole ; nor is there a fingle word in the charter 
which impeaches it. 

* The charter is too long to be inferted;. the reader will 
find it at the end of Neal’s Hiftory, and in many other places. 

* I here give him the claufes, to enable the general court to, 
make laws, to name offices, and to levy taxes; which is the 
whole of it that relates to the prefent fubject. 

“* And we do further, for us, our heirs, and fucceffors, give 
and grant to the faid governor, and the great and general court 
oraflembly of our faid province or territory, for the time being, 
full power and authority, from time to time, to make, ordain, 
and eftablifh, all manner of wholfome and reafonable orders, 
laws, ftatutes, and ordinances, directions, and inftrudtions, ei- 
ther with penalties or without (fo as the fame be not repug- 
nant or contrary to the laws of this our realm of England) as 
they fhall judge to be. for the good and welfare of our faid pro- 
vince or territory, and for the government and ordering thereof, 
and of the people inhabiting, or who fhall inhabit the fame ; 
and for the neceflary fupport and defence of the government 
thereof. And wedo for us, our heirs, and fucceffors, give 
and grant, that the faid general court or affembly, fhall 
have full. power and authority, to name and fettle annually 
all civil » officers within: the faid province, fuch -officers. ex- 
' cepted, the elefion aad conftitution of whom we have by 
thefe prefents referved to us, our heirs, and fucceflors, or to 
the governor of our faid province for the time being ; and to 
fet: forth the feveral duties, powers, and limits of every fuch 
officer to be appointed by the faid general court or aflembly ; 
-and the-forms of fuch oaths, not repugnant to the laws and fta- 
tufts of this our realm of England, as fhall be refpeétively ad- 
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miniftered unto them for the execution of their fevgral offices 
and places; and alfo to impofe fines, mul&s, imprifonments, 
and other punifhments ; and to impo‘e and levy proportionable 
and reafonable affeflinents, rates, and taxes, upon the eftates 
and perfons of all and every the proprietors and inhabitants of: 
our faid province or territory, to be iffued and difpofed of ‘by. 
warrant under the hand of the governor of our faid province for. 
the time being, with the advice and confent of the council, for 
our fervice in the neceflary defence and fupport of our govern- 





ment of our faid province: or territory, and the prote@ionand: - . 


prefervation of the inhabitants there, according to fuch acts as. 
are or fhall be in force within our faid province.” 

‘ If now, under the limited powers of the crown fince the Re- 
volution, any man can think, that by giving them power to 
raife money for the purpofes of their own. provincial. govern- 
ment, king William intended to reftrain his parliament from 
the power of taxing them for the public fervice ; fuch an one 
mutft allow too, that the preceding paragraph is equally reftric- 
tive ; and that the parliament is thereby debarred from making 
laws for them ; for that power alfo is granted in the very fame 
terms, and is exprefly declared to be for the neceflary pmppere 
and defence of government. 

‘ Such an one muft alfo fappofe, that lord Somers and the 
king’s judges, when they remarked it to the agerits as a capital . 
defe& in their firft charter, that it gave to the province no 
power of raifing taxes, which yet they ever had and would be 
forced to do, and thereby forfeit their charter; that the defect, | 
which they really meant, was, that they were not exempted. 
from the taxes of parliament; and that therefore they inferted 
this claufe into the new one, to prevent their forfeiting their 
new charter hy fubmitting'to it, 

* To complete.the abfurdity, fuch an one muft fuppofe, 
at the fame time that lord ‘Somers and the Englith judges 
were fo intent upon putting them ‘out of the parliamentaty ju- 
rifdifiion 5 that the agents themfelves were fo very defirous of 
continuing under it; that when the minutes of this charter, 
vefting in the colony the whole power of government, was 
fhewn to them; they were all much diffatisfied with it; and” - 
that Mr. Mather, the chief of them, declared, that he would 
fooner lofe his life than confent to it, 

‘ If. thefe fuppofitions appear too -abfurd to. admit of, the 
reader's belief, he will then agree with me, that; when the 
people of New England pretend to any right of exemption 
from the taxes of parliament, they may, if they.pleafe, feek for 
proofs from other topics of argument, and detive ity if they can, 
from other fources, but will never find it intheir charter.’ ’ 

* Vou. XXVIII. Fan, 1769. F KILL, Poems 


* 








t 6 7) 
XTIE. Poems, 480. Pr. 4s, 6d. Becket and De Hont. 


WE have read thefe poems with uncommon pleafure ; and 
ate furprized that the author fhould not have ventured 
to prefix his name to pieces, which might add frefh laurels to 
a charaéter already known and eftablithed in the poetical re- 
public, We do not remember to have feen fo ftriking an in- 
ftance of the fublime, the tender, and the humorous, united in the 
fame genius. Of the firft take the following example, in the. 
Ode on the Death of the late King. The poet imagines Death open- 
iag the fepulchres of our kings in the chapel of Henry Vil. 


‘ Hark, o’er your heads—the tyrant there 
Grim Drath exulting ftands : 
And now your manfions dark and drear 
He opes with giant hands, 
While ghaftly fmiles the griefly fiend, 

I hear your hollow groans afcend— 
—Prefages fad—your fears are juft—— 
‘His arm hath fmote the Britith throne ; 

Reft of its Lord the regal crown 
Lies fullied in the duft.’ : 

Under the fecond head, the following ftanzas from the Zove- 
Elegies are remarkably beautiful. ‘The addrets i is to the city of 
Bath, 

* Fair city, happy walls, at length adieu! 

I go; but leave my foul’s beft part behind : 
I go, from joy, from pleafure, and from you ; 
* . Love, only love, accompanies my mind! 


Guard well your choiceft charge, this favorite maid ; 
So may the fun rife gorgeous on your tow’rs ! 

—— Me, on my hated way, let darknefs fhade, 

Smit by the furious blafts and rattling fhow’rs.’ 


- They who have read Tibullus and Hammond, will find new 
ftrokes of pathos and fenfibility in thefe elegies. The follow- 
ing lines, from thé Epi/ile in which our author apologifes for 
his choice of a life of rural retirement, have great humour. 


' © Once, and but once, by vanity betray’d, 
In full-drefs’d fathionable fuit array’d, 
Like David in Saul’s armour, I a beau 
Among the courtly croud ¢fay’d to go. 
O had you feen me with diftrefsful ftare, 
As greatly confcious of no bus’nefs there, 
On the wrought cieling, or the paintings pore, 
With many a withful look turn’d tow’rds the door, 
itd. : Amidft 





Montuiyr Catarocvs;: * Sa 


' * Amidft furrounding multitudes, alone, - 
Of-every foul unknowing, and unknown, 
. Formal and’grave, without one fingle word, 
With frequent {tumbles o’er my dangling fword 3 
Yourfelf had pitied the bewilder’d ’fquire, 
Yourfelf had whifper’d—‘* My good friend, retire,” 
Efcap’d at length, for hafte I bilk’d mychair, 
Ran to my lodgings, and in fafety there. . 
Sigh’d for my plain blue plufh, and rural air.’ 4 
This Epifie is clofed with the effufions of a good heart, 
heightened with mafterly touches of def{criptive painting. 
We are in hopes the author will favour us with his name in 
a fecond edition of thefe poems, which, we prefume, the tafte of 
the public will fpeedily demand. So much merit, however, cane 
not be long concealed ; which, in proportion as it claims our 
approbation, awakens our curiofity. 
Before we conclude this. article, we muft not forget to re- 
mark, that we were much pleafed with the beauty and elegance 
of the printing, which is executed by Mr. Jackfon of Oxford 7 
and may juftly intitle him to difpute the prize of typographical 
excellence with the celebrated artift of Birmingham. . 


en 
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543 Britith Efays in favour of the brave Corficans ; by feveral 
Hands. Colle&ed and publifoed by James Bolwell, FA - lit. 
Pr. 3s. Dilly. 


T HE public are no ftrangers to the polite and hofpitable 
reception which Mr. Bofwell, though a ftranger, met with 
in Corfica from general Paoli, and the other chiefs of the Cor-' 
ficans. The return made by that gentleman deferves a place 
in the annals of Liberty, who feems at prefent to have fixed her 
fiandard in that littl, but to Great Britain, important ifland. 
His writings have brought Britons acquainted with a race of 
freemen, whom we had often heard of, but never knew before. 
The confequence has been, a generous fupport of their-cau@ 
from this country, fo far as public engagements and true po- 
licy can admit of, in the prefent. fituation of ppbdlic affairs. 

_ Mr. Bofwell endeavours to keep up. the fame_noble fpirit 
among his countrymen by the publication before us, which 
contains a variety of effay ys thrown.out at different times ; fome 
of them written by him {elf ; others by a gentleman. highly ré- 
fpeQable for his talents and worth, whofe name would do hon- 
our to any.caufe; and one of them by a friend, whofe politi- 


cal abilities have been acknowledged by the higheft authority. 
Fa os. The 
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The greateft part of them, however, he fays, were farbithed 
by perfons unknown to him. 

‘ But in prefenting the world with this afflemblage of re- 
fietions concerning Corfica, I am hopeful that { fhall add 
ftrength to the caufe which I have fo much at heart 3 as they, 
who read them, will certainly find many folid arguments, as 
well as many (pirited fentiments, while they find men of diffe- 
rent political notions all agreeing, that Great Britain fhould 
not fuffer the French to deftroy the Corficans, and add to their 
dominions one of the moft confiderable iflands in Europe, I 
know too, that feeing fuch a collection of  Britifh-effays will 
not a little encowrage my brave friends: and I cannot help 
thinking, that this little volume may be of fome confequence 
in vindicating the people of Great Britain from a-charge of 
inattention or pufillanimity, which the people do not deferve, 
while the public papers, the ,beft interpreters of their fenti- 
ments, have faid what this little volume contains.’ 

As thefe effays have been publithed before, they do not pro- 
perly come within our plan. Prefixed to them is a copper- 
plate, reprefenting Corfica applying for protection to Great 
Britain, who, holds her fhield over her head, though we think 
a little aukwardly, becaufe by its dire@ion it cannot proteé& 
her froma ftab of a dagger which France aims at Corfica’s 
vitals. In this plate, the editor pays himfelf a very humble, 
though a very jutt, compliment ; ; for alion {truggling i in a net 
is feen in the corner, and the monfe is di:covered gnawing the 
n® to deliver its benefafor. 

Notwithftanding what we have faid of a re- publication, we 
bave read thefe Effays with new fatisfaGiion fince they firft ap- 
peared, and we heartily recommend the perufal of them to 
every lover of liberty, and every friend to the Britith commerce. 


rs. 4 Letter to the Members of Great Britain, and the Welt- 


&c. from Jamaica particulars . either by mutual Content or 
daw, &.&e. 8ve. Pris. Grifkn. 


The fubje& of this article is intirely commercial, and there- 
fore its merit is to be judged of by a jury of Weft-India mer- 
chants. In the mean time, we perceive that the greateft part 
of it has been already publifhed in the Public Ledger. 


36. An Account of what has paffid beteween the India DireGors and 
Alexander Dalrymple; intended as an Introdu@ion to a Plan 
for extending the Commerce of this Kingdom, and of the Company, 
in the Eaft- Indies, by an Efablifoment at Balambangan. 8vo. 
Pr. is. Nourfe, 
The author’s proceedings with the direftors of the India 
‘gompany, upon a fubdjeé of national concern, are here recited 
with 








India Planters. Recommending an Increafe on Freight of Sugars, 
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with a manly freedom, and becoming fpirit. We cannot take 
upon us to determine the propriety of Mr. Dalrymple’s plan, nor 
to judge of the reafons which induce the dire@ors to poftpone the 
execution of a fcheme for the extenfion of: the company’s com= 
merce; but we fhall rejoice to fee that gentleman’ s glowing 
zeal, and fteady refolution, crowned with fuccefs in his favour- 
ite purfuit. 

The following fentiment. will eee cbaratarife our 
writer’s difpofition : 

‘ Tobe what a hundred others are, 4s to me no obje& of am- 
bition, nor a motive to forego one fatisfa&tion of fociety ; and:I, 
would rather be a Rawleigh on the {caffold, or a Columbus in: 
chains, than the richeft, man in this kingdom, dignified with 
unmerited honours.’ 


17. A Letter to the Proprietors of India Stock. Containing’ a Rely 
to fome Infinuations in an Old Proprietor’s Letter to the Proprietors 
“on the 13tb Infant, relative to the Ballot of that Day. 8v0. 

Pr. 1s, Nicoll. 

“Yt is ‘aftonithing how readily men frame. ‘contradi@ory eti- 
mates and calculations to fupport oppofite opinions, We have 
ften the company’s immenfe revenues melted down by calcula- 
tion to a ftate little better than bankruptcy; and this author 
takes upon himfelf, by. arithmetical demonftration, to prove, 
that at the expiration of their charter, the company will poffefs 
a capital of twenty millions. When men, thus accuftomed to 
eftimate by millions, fhall difagree, how can a ftocklefs re- 
viewer, venture to decide? 


, a 


18. 4 Letterto a late popular Dire@or, relative to India Affairs, 
and the prefent Contefis.~ 8v0. Pr.6d, Kearfly. 


This is a charge of mifcondué brought againft L— S—n, 
Efq. a gentleman who for many years poffeffed a confiderable 
influence in the Direétion of the Eaft India company’s affairs. 
All that relates in. it to the prefent fubje& of contention among 
the proprietors, hath been worn threadbare at the late general 
courts, and in the public papers. 


19. An Effay on the medical Virtues of Acids, By Samuel Farr, 
M.D... 8ve. Pr. 28 Cadell. 


This fmall treatife’contains a theoretical account of the ope 
ration of acids on the’ body; explaining the principles upon 
which they may be ufed in acute and chronic difeafes. “The 
author fupports his arguments with no new obfervations : how- 
ever, as the faéts he alledges are confirmed by general expe- 
rience, and his reafoning is conformable to the eftablified 


principles of theory, this eflay may ferve the purpofe of afcer- 
: F 3 “taining 
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taining more clearly the proper ufe of acid medicines, and either 
extending, or reftraining it, as the ratio of their ation direéts.. ' 


40. The lamentable State of Phyfc inEngland. 8eo. Pr. 6 4. Fell, 


A ludicrous reprefentation of the empiricifm of phyficians, 
with fome ftriétures on their affectation of myftery. 


21. The Nature of Inoculation explained, and its Merits fiated; tn 
\ an Effay, intended to fupply what appeared full wanting to clear 
up that Subje&®. Sve. Pr. is. Law, | 
- © Let thefe pages, fays the author of this pamphlet, ‘be turn- 
ed over and again, before any one rafhly declares againft what 
i$ therein contained:’? We apprehend, that had he perafed his 
rnanufcript with the fame impartiality, we fhould have been 
{pared the trouble of reviewing a very trivial and werent 
performance. 


22. An Ode to the Memory of bis Crivs the late Duke of Newcatile, 
éy Thomas Gibbons, D. D. 4t0. Pr. 6d. Buckland. 


We agree with Dr. Gibbons in withing, that either Mr, Gray 
ort Mr. Mafon, or indeed any tolerable poet, had celebrated the 
memory of the deceafed duke, who in private life was amiable,, 
and no man’s enemy but his own. 


2%. An Elegy on tke Death of Mr. Bennet, and Mifi Weorsfoid 
4to. Pr.is. Fletcher. 

Mr. Bennet, as this writer informs us, was a fargeon at 
S—h, in Yorkfhire, and had contraéted an intimate acquaint- 
ance with mifs Worsfold, of the fame place, a young lady of 

reat fortune, and the moft amiable accomplifhments. At 
Three: and-twenty Mr. Bennet was to have -been married to 
mi{s Worsfold, who was then near the fame age; but previ- 
oufly to the completion of their wifhes, fhe was to undergo an 
inoculation for the fmall-pox, under the care and direétion of 
her friend. ‘The difeafe proved mortal ; and the death of mif§ 
Worsfold, together with that of her difconfolate lover, which 
foon followed . the former, induced an afflicted friend to com~ 
pofe this Elegy. 

‘ The Epitaph. 


Under the cavert of this yew-tree fhade 
(The laft retreat of infamy and pride) 

‘ Srol’n from their forrows, are two lovers laid, 
Whom fate had link’d, and whom their ftars allied. 


Death ftrove in vain to part the loyal pair, 

Their mingling afhes prov’d his aim unjuft: 

Their loves thefe reliques and his griefs declare, _ 

Tho’ thefe be o’er, thofe mouldering into duft. ; 
. Perhaps 
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Perhaps the -fecret of their lives might fteal 
The pearly tribure from thy piteous eye, 

That every neighbour-fhepherd will reveal, 
As from his bofom *fcapes th’ unufual figh, 


Short was their tide of earthly blifs aay 

An envious hoar-froft nipp’d their badding joys : 
_ Peace to their mem’ries, and be their’s the meed 

Our hope fequefters for them in the fkies.’ 


If we may prefume.to prophefy, this elegy will neither i inte 
mortalize the memory of the author, nor that of his departed 
friends. 

24. Love and Beauty. A ColleBion of Poems. 8 ve, Pr. 24. 64, 
Wilkie. 

This volume contains the following pieces, viz. ‘Winifreda : $ 
an Elegy, Abfence, a paftoral Ballad, and Difappointment, 
from Shenftone; Abra, an Eclogue, by Collins; a Song from 
Metaftafio, by mifs Carter; Love, an Elegy, by Akenfide; 
Lavinia, Celadon and Amelia, Mafidora bathing, and the Youth- 
ful Monitor, by Thomfon ; Anningait and’ Ajut, a Greenland 
Tale ; the Invitation, written in the {pring ; Emma of Shrewf- 
bury, a fragment; Edwin and Emma, by Mallet; Colin and 
Lucy, by Tickel; the Indifferent, by R. Weft ; the Progrefs 
of Love, in four eclogues; Eloifa to Abelard, by Pope ; Abe- 
lard to Eloifa, by Cawthorne; Allen and Bila, by i ; ‘and 
Laura, an elegy, by Marriot. 

Thefe poems, which are too well known to require any cha- 
racer from us, are neatly printed; and inferibed ‘ To thofe 
whofe hearts have felt the genial raptures of refining love, and 
admire the charms of captivating beauty.’ 


25. Fragmentum Vaaci Hawkins Browne, Arm. Sive Anti- 
Bolingbrokius. Liber Primus. Tranflated, far a fecind Religio 
Medici. By Si¢ William Browne, late Prefident, now Father of 
the College of Phyficiaus, and Fellow of the Royal Society. 410. 
Pr. ts. 6d. Owen. 


The good old knight has acquitted himfelf in the charge he 
has taken upon him of tranflating this fragment, with no. 
mean abilities as a verfifier. We are, however, not. a little 
doubtful of the juftnefs of the following paflage in the tranfla - 
tion. Mr. Browne, the original author, {peaking of man’s pre- 
fumption, makes him brag that he is the gens chara Deo, or, 
as Sir William tranflates it, * God’s paramount work ;’ and 
that menfas, onerat Sumantibus extis, which we think our atititok, 
unlefs he has difcovered a new art of cookery, tranflates fomé- 
' what unfortunately by the following line: 

‘ See, all live creatures fmoking on his board?’ 
F 4 : 26. An 


- 
* 
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26. An Ode upon the prefent Period of Time ; with a Leiter, addreff- 
ed to the Right Hon. George Grenville. 4%0. Pr. 6d. Almon. 


Reader, haft thou never come too late to dinner, when thou 
couldft not pronounce whether the victnals were hot or cold? 
This ode, in a literary fenfe, partakes of both qualities. We 
cannot commend it as coming piping-hot from the glow of ge- 
nius, nor reject it as being deftitute of all poetical merit. Much 
depends upon the age of the author. If he is a young man, he 
may improve into a very pleafing manner, as he is far from be- 
ing deftitute either of an ear for poetry, or warm fentiments of 


friendthip. 


27. The Grove and Clown. A ludicrous Tale on the Times: or, A 
Blow on the other Side. 4to. Pr.ts, Nicoll. 


This is the ftory of the clown, the hatchet, and the handle. 
It is told with fome degree of humour, and feems to be pointed 
againft the maddening humour of the times, by furnithing a 
certain gentleman with a handle to his hatchet, which he does 
or may employ in cutting down the wood of the foreft, from 
whence he fitted himfelf. The ftory, however, as the faying is, 
does not run on all fours. We have no notion of trees huz- 
zaing the hatchet-man and liberty, or of their being ac- 
quainted with the conftitution of judges and juries. The clofe 
of the tale is as follows. 


‘ My tale now done; an inference, 

I hope, all thofe of common fenfe 
Will find without a candle. 

And all ye great, ye good, and wife, 

]f king and country’s peace you prize, 
From hatchet take the handle. 

A bad man’s wit, be this a rule, 

Is nothing more than mifchief ’s tool ; 

And fuch, before you bribe for aid, 

Survey the hatchet and my fhade.’ 


28. An Elegy written in St. Bride’s Church-yard, on Tuefday the 
34 of January, 1769: humbly infcribed to the Common-council of 
the Ward of Farringdon-Without. Folio. “Pr. 6d. Fry. 


For this produétion we are indebted to one of that fhrewd 
race who imagine poetry may be written not only without 
fenfe, but without grammar. It is indeed fo much above cri- 
ticifm, as frequently to exceed our comprehenfion, The ge- 
neral tendency hasefcaped our moft diligent fearch, and it was with 
much difficulty we apprehended the defperate meaning of many of 
the parts, In the fifth ftanza, ‘ the hoarfe rough chimney-fweep- 
ing call of morn,’ ‘ the brick-duft afs’s bray,’ and ‘the mail-cart 
horn,’ are faid ‘ to roufe us with a varied throat.’ But even 


thefe 
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thefe is exceeded by the impenetrable nonfenfe of the folowing 


lines. 
¢ The dignity. of finning undifguis’d, 
Atrocious crimes, and follies of the great; 
The prodigality—fo court-devis’d, 
And all the farce and luxury of ftate.’ 


29) The Art of Living in London: 4 Poem in two Cantos.; Ates 
Pr. 2s. Kearfly. 

This poem is written profeffedly in. imitation of Gay’s * Art 
of Walking the Streets of London ;” and. the, author has:ac- 
quitted himfelf fo well, that we with he had written in a.cha- 
raéter fuperior to that of a lawyer’s clerk, or a mercer’s: jour- 
neyman. We give the following. concluding lines as a fpeci~ 
men of his genius. 

¢ And now the mufe—(abftra&ed from renown,) » 

Hath fearlefs trod the mazes of the town ; , 

Explain’d with all, yet with her little art, 

Some modes to /ive, and fome to guard the heart. 

O ye affociate frugals! O my friends ! 

Ev’n on this ftate what happinefs depends ? 

What tho’ thy fortunes interdi& to go 

The fprightly rounds of Almack’s and Soho ; 

What, tho’, regardlefs of fuch dear bought fame, 

The Rofe and Shakefpeare never Knew thy name ; 

Yet ftill thou can’ft thy landlord’s threats. defy, 

Nor mind the lownging bailiff ’s watchful eye ; 

Walk where you pleafe, regatdlefs to be met, 

Free from.thofe painful miferies of debt. 
Long has fhe viewed in this alluring place, . 

Where luxury receives each polifh’d grace, 

Where force of fafhion, glare of vice unite, 

To roufe the fenfe, and captivate the fight; 

Where pleafure fpreads her every filken charm, 

The gay to lull—th’ infenfible to warm, 

What crowds, on fuch a fea of folly toft, 

Before they come to think are daily loft! 

As fome prevention then, fhe this beftows, 

And freely gives advice on what fhe knows ; 

By it fhe courts no tribute of applaufe, 

But that of writing in a public caufe ; 

Confcious of this, looks for no other fame, 

Alike indifferent, or to praife, or -blame.’ 

We beg leave to recommend this poet to public notice, not 
only on accqunt of his poetical abilities, but the fober virtuous 
plan of his poem, which is calculated for that numerons:-fet of 
Lonconers who are too apt, by afpiring to imitate their_betters, 
to rup | into the paths.of diffpation,.and to abandon the frugal, 
- 
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but chearful maxims, that ought to fuit their fhation, and are, 


recommended by this writer. 


30. A Letter to the Inbabitants o A the Ward o if Fatringdon-With- 
out, on the Choice of Mr. Wilkes for dermis. Ove. Pr. ise 
Gardner. 

This letter feems to be penned by the pious parfon of Horne, 
fometimes known by ‘the name of O Grief of Griefs; to-which 
we have formerly offered fome falutary advice *. He has here 
had the courage to reprint the moft ridiculous paffages of his 
Genuine and fuccin& ‘Narrative of a fcandalous, obfcene, and. 
exceedingly profane libel, entitled, ‘An Effay on Woman, 
The additional matter contained in this letter, however well 
meant, is infipid;.and'we are afraid will not anfwer the 
author’s ends, in acquiring him the public favour. 


gt. An Effey on the Lift of David Gregory, D. D. late Dein of 
Chrift-Church, Oxford: 8a. Pr. 1s. Fletcher. 


The author. of this pamphlet, _ who probably is fome young 
Oxonian;’ has given , us a flight fketch of Dr, Gregory’s cha- 
raéter; and a fhort account of the various aéts of generofity,. 
and public utility, which he performed, while he was matter 
of Sherborne hofpital, near Durham, among the poor old men 
of that fociety ; and afterwards, when he moved in 2 wider, and 
more elevated {phere, at Chrift-church. 


32. A Letter to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifbep of Oxford , from 
the Mafter of the Temple. Containing Remarks upon fome Stric- 
tures made by bis Grace the late Archbifoop of Canterbury, in the 
Reverend Mr. Merrick’s Amzstations on the Pfalms. Sue. Pr, 15. 
Dodfley. 

This learned writer, in an ekcelldnt treatife, ‘intitled, A Se- 
cond Argument in Defence of Chtiftianity, has given a critical 
explication of the CXth Pfalm. As fome parts of it are very 
obfcure, and the words admit of different fenfes, he has had 
recourfe to the Arabic, and other oriental’ dialects, in order to 
obtain the full meaning of the expreffions. But the late arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, in a differtation which is publifhed in 
Mr. Merrick’s’ Annotations on the Pfalms, has objeéted to fome 
of Dr, Sharp*s interpretations ; and, in feveral inftances, re- 
prefented his meaning in a partial and imperfect manner. The 
author therefore, in this letter, replaces his opinions and cri- 
ticifms in their’ proper light, and endeavours to vindicate his 
eee: of the Pfalm’ againft the ftritures of the arch- 


« Gold I, fays he to the bifhop of Oxford, perfuade myfelf 
that every reader would have recourfe’ to the book, to which 


lea * See Vol, xvi. _P» 399+ 
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your'lordthip refers idi; and ‘not’ form tis judgment'of me 
and my opinions from the very fhort and imperfe& reprefenta.- 
tion of them by the author of anonymous notes in that which 
the editor calls a very eaborate differtation on the CXth Plalm, 
in the Appendix, N° 6. p. 313. I fhould not trouble. your 
lordthip, the public, or myfelf with the following remarks. ~ 
‘ « Tt is not becaufe thé interpretation I have given of that very, 
difficult Pfalm is my own, that I now appear in the defence of 
it. No,’my lord, I have no prejudice in favoyr of any opinions, 
—I aim at truth, and truth only ; and with gratitude am ready 
to acknowledge the.correction of any miftakes I may unfortu- 
nately, not wilfully, have committed. I defire only to be 
read, and leave every reader to judge as freely for himfelf asi _ 
fhall do. _ 

‘ That object prefented intire and in fall proportion may 
be graceful, which when mangled and difmembered will dif- 
guft us.—In controverfy it rarely happens that the opinion we 
oppofe is decorated with thofe ornaments with which, through 
a partial fondnefs, we often drefs our own. The reprefentation 
of the one will be faint and languid, when. the other is drawn 
up with force and perfpicuity. Sometimes the fentiment that 
is to be difcarded ig fuffered only to appear obfcurely, and at a. 
diftance ; whilft the other is brought forwards and placed in 
the moft favourable light.—Omiffions alfo and infinuations will 
often reduce a ftrong argument to a confumptive one—toa 
bare fkeleton, or the ghoft only of what it was. Every man 
fhould, therefore, be heard for himfelf: his own reafoning 
fhould be delivered in his owa words, at. full length : and of 
all other perfons he is the moft improper to contract or abridge 
an author’s meaning, who fcarce allows him to have any mean- 
ing at all. aE 

« I hall be forry if I give the leaft offence to any one, or, 
feem in any degreee to depart from the refpect due to the me- 
mory of an eminent prelate, by the freedom [ have taken. in. 
afcribing the notes by Anonymus to his Grace the late Arch= 
bifhop of Canterbury. His editor very plainly points him out . 
in ‘the preface to the Annotations, ufing your lordthip’s words, 
wirum fummé eruditiont, fummo loco, Whatever motive might-have 
jufluenced his Grace, when liying, not to be known as. the , 
author of thefe notes and the appendix,. there can be no reg: 
fon now he is dead, why he fhould not be known by his works, 
and have all the merit due to him. from bis writings. Modefty, 
fometimes, and a prudent averfion to open controverfy, may 


induce men to conceal their names for a time, who could have . 


Ag juft objection to have th¢m made public afier their deceale. , 
ce: 
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‘ I make no apology to the editor, as he will derive fome be- 
nefit from this difcovery. It is to his honour that the learned 
labours of the Jate Archbifhop are united in one volume with 
his own ; of which the public being hereby advertifed, the de- 
mand for his kook, in all probability, will be very confider- 
ably increafed. 

‘ It is not my defign to enter into the merits of this work : 
the charaéters of the authors are too well knownin the learned 
world to require any eulogium from me. Your lordfhip’s name 
alone is fuficient to recommend it to the inquifitive and judi- 
cious. I write not to find fault with others, but to vindicate 
myfelf: and your lordfhip, Iam fure, will forgive me, if I fay, 
Iam not convinced by any thing Anonymus or the editor 
have faid, that I have miftaken the fenfe of David in Pfalm CX. 
It is not, however, my intention to oppofe what they have ade 
vanced, farther than may be neceflary to explain my own words, 
and do juftice to my own opinion. ‘The features of which hav- 
ing been a little diftorted by an imperfe&t copy of them, I 
fhall endeavour to reftore: after which, if it fhall appear 
agreeable, it is at the reader’s fervice ; if deformed, he is as 
welcome to turn away from it. 

¢ If lam miftaken in the interpretation of one or two words 
in Pfalm CX. itis fome comfort, however, that Iam not alone, 
having advanced nothing fo very fingular as not to have one 
companion at leaft to ftray with me. Nor am I fo tenacious 
of cne fingle fenfe of a word, which admits of various fenfes, 
as to contend for it vehemently with any one. In the fame 
word which fignifies to fake, fignifies alfo so wound, it is indif- 
ferent to me which is ufed ; but if the general purport of the 
word is by agitation or by wounding, to cleanfe, and purify, to 
reform, to brighten, and to produce fomething good, furely fome 
hopes may reafonably be entertained that the wound is not fo 
defperate or dreadfully deftrudtive, but that fome benefit may. 
be derived from it. If this is a miftake, it is, I hope, as venial 
as it ismerciful. And, if in the laft verfe of the Pfalm [am 
fo unfortunate as not to have pleafed his Grace, I have, how- 
ever, the fatisfaction not to contradi& or oppofe him, who fays, 
he ‘* knows not what fenfe to fix. upon it.” 

¢ Indeed I defire to have no other adverfary to encounter with 
than the infidel, Him I am ready to meet upon his own 
ground, and I would not by any means avoid him, like a late 
champipa, of whom his Grace, in a converfation I had with 
him, was pleafed to fay—he did not indeed fling’ away his 
fhield—but he retreated fword in hand.” 
~ A performance of this nature cannot eafily be abridged, withe 
oat eneivating thofe arguments upon which the author groands 
his 
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his opinions ; the-reader therefore, who has an ‘inclination. to’ 
know the true ftate-of this difpute, muft’ have recourfe to the’ 

dofor’s letter ; in which he will find feveral critical obfervations’ 
which deferve attention, and more politenefs and: candor than’ 
ufually appear in controverfial writings. 


33- Goliath fain: Being a Reply to the Rev. Dr. Nowell’s Aafevee 
to Pietas Oxonienfis. With a Dedication to every particular 
Member of the Univerfity. By the Author of Pietas Oxonienfis, 
8evo. Pr. 25.6d, Dilly. 


The fix young men, whofe cafe is the fubjeé of this publica- 
tion, are much obliged to the author. He has maintained their 
caufe with indefatigable zeal ; and, we muft confefs, has made’ 

the utmoft advantage of every circumftance in their favour. 
- You affirm, fays he to Dr. Nowell; “ that the points which I 
pronounce fo confidently upon, are generally allowed to be ab- 
ftrufe and difficult points: and wife and good men have always 
differed about them.” .This is much tothe purpofe. ‘* Wife 
and good men have always differed about them :” Why then 
muft all be expelled the univerfity that differ with you about 
them ? You fay. ‘‘ they are abftrufe points, and not to be pro= 
nounced upon with confidence.” And yet with great confi- 
dence you pronounce the moft fevere fentence your laws can 
infli& upon the accufed members, for being of the fame judg- 
ment in thefe points with many that you acknowledge to be 
wife and good men, I muft therefore retort your own words up= 
on you, and fay, that /e/s confidence and more charity would bave 
Letter become you; efpecially when we confider, that thofe ancient - 
venerable archbifhops and bifhops, profeffors of divinity, and 
other great men, Ridley, Peter Martyr, Bucer, Bradford, 
Hooker, Whitgift, Hutton, Jewel, Hall, Davenant, Whita- 
ker, Carlton, Saunderfon, Uther, Leighton, Babington, 
Downham, Cowper, and many, very many others, may every 
one of them be brought up as defenders of that faith, for 
which the young men were fo hardly dealt with, and were ever 
efteemed the diftinguithed lights of the Reformation, and of our 
church, many years before the names and upftart opinions 
of a Laud, Hammond, Bull, or Tillotfon were brought to 
light ; and I think I may defy you to find one divine of any 
note, from the Reformation to Charles I. who embraced your 
opinions about free-will, juftification, and the influence of the 
{pirit.’ 

This is the capital argument which the. author has advanced 
in behalf of the ftudents, and the great bulwark of Methodifm. 
But admitting (though not granting) that all. the notions of 
our reformers were perfefily agreeable to the meaning of Chrifk 
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and his Apoftles, and that fome of the doéirines of thé Me-/ 
thodifts are the very doétrines which were maintained by thefe: 
eminent men, does it follow, that every intinerant preacher, 
every pious dreamer, every hawker: and. pedilar of divinity, is, 
to be juftified in his irregular and extravagant proceedings 2, 
People may be as good and pious as they pleafe, without fin- 
gularity.. But with the preachers of Methodifm this is not fufé 
ficient. It is their ambition to ftrike out of the common road, 
and afpire to the glory of being “ gofpel meteors.” What dif- 
turbance has been excited by their means is well known : and 
therefore the Vice-chancellor and his afleflors déferve commen- 
dation for. having effectually fuppreffed this fpiritual Quixotifm, 
at its firft appearance, in the univerfity of Oxford, 


34 Religious Retirement for one Day in every Month: freed from 
> the Peculiarities of the Romifh Superftition; and fitted for the Ufe 
. Of Proteftants. 12m0, Pr. 31. Od. Robfon. 
* Jt is well known how much bifhop Fleetwood, dean Stan- 
, and other eminent divines of the Reformation, have 
ferved the caufe of religion, by tranflating books of piety and 
devotion from other languages, into Englifh, and fitting them: 
for the ufe of proteftants. ‘The original, from which thefe me-' 
ditations and refle&tions are taken, is faid to be in high efteem' 
among the Roman catholics, and a great inflrument of .keep- 
ing up the moft effential part of chriftianity among the mem- 
bers of that communion. It was therefore natural to fuppofe, 
that it might be rendered equally ferviceable to readers of 
every other denomination. With this view, the editor has, 
in the prefent edition, omitted or correéted thofe paflages which 
. have any reference to the peculiarities of the church of Rome. 
. The retirement which the author recommends does not in- 
terfere with any one’s calling. It is only propofed, that on 
any holiday, or Sunday, during the intervals of divine fervice, 
or when “men have moft leifure, they may fpend an hour in 
private, to examine their lives, to reflec& coolly on the great 
truths of religion, and to prepare themfelves for death. For 
this purpofe'they are here furnithed with meditations on many 
of the moft ferious and important fubjeéts. 
There is a warmth of expreffion, and a devout fenfe of reli« 
, of what the French call on4ton, inthis treatife ; yet none 
of thofe rapturous, and enthufiaftic flights, which are to be 
found in many books of devotion. Nor does it teach men to 
depend for falvation on external performances, or inward feel- 
; but only on real repentance, integrity of manners, 
and a holy life. 
There are, indeed, fome paffages in this tract, which will 


not bear to be minutely examined; and the editor might have 
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improved. it by farther caftigations ;. but upon the whole:it may 
be. fafely recommended to people who want fach affiftances, 
pat tocarelefs, inconfiderate, and nominal chriftiaas. 
35 A Sermon preached at the Afiuts, at Newcaftle upon 

Auguft 2, 1768. By Robert! Thorp, M4. 4, Vicar of Chilling: 

- ham, i# Northumberland. 420. Pr. 6d, Robinfon nit Reohagens 

_ The purport of this difcourfe is to fhew, that the influence 
of a religious principle is neceffary. to fupport and affift every 
civil inftitution, in promoting its great pu fe, the peace, fe- 
curity, and common good of mankind. — fubject is treated 
in an agreeable manner. 


36. Two Sermons on the Lord's Supper. By Thomas Tolle. 
8vo, Pr. is. Buckland. 

In the firft of thefe difcourfes the author reprefents and in- 
forces the obligation, which lies upon every Chriftian, to at. 
tend the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. His arguments for 
this purpofe are drawn from the authority of our Saviour ; 
from his extraordinary friendthip for mankind; from, the time 
in which he appointed this rite ; and from the connection of 
the event we commemorate with our eternal felicity. 

~ As the praétical influence of thefe, and all other. arguments, 
is’ often prevented' by apprehenfions of being difqualified for this 
holy ordinance ; by a dread of the confequences attending . an 
unworthy participation of it; and by too low ideas of its uti- 
lity; Mr. Toller has made the confideration of thefe points 
the fubjeé& of his fecond difcourfe. 

The fentiments of this writer are rational ; and his language 
manly and perfpicuous. 


37- A Sérmon preached before the Governars of Addenbrooke's 
Hofpital, on Thurfday, ‘une 30, 1768, im Great St...Mary’s 
Cburch, Cambridge. By Thomas Martyn, 2. D. Fellow of 
- Sidney College,,Cambridge. 4fe. Pr.as. Woodyery . ..: 
A very concife difcourfe, calculated to recommend.the poor: 

and afflicted to the commiferation and affiftance of the rich, 

by confiderations arifing from the example of our Saviour, and 

a pathetic reprefentation of the miferies which attend thofe un- 

happy creatures, who are emaciated with hunger, afflicted with 

ficknefs, and deferted by the world, ‘ 


38. The Evil of national Diviffons. A Sermon, preached at the 

Great Meeting Houfe in Coventry, om Wednefday, Auguft io, 

* 1768. By Thomas Porter, of Hinckley’ Leéicefterhhite, 

8vo Pr. 6d. Johnfon and Payne. 

. The author of this fermon informs us, that his performafice 
was not originally defigned for the Public; that-it was acc 
dentally preached at Coventry ; that it has been mifreprefented 
as a flaming party-fpirited difcourfe., and that-he has been. ob- 
liged to fend it into the world in his own vindication, 
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Political fubjeéts, if ever they fhould be mentioned in the 
pulpit, “ought to be touched with delicacy and caution 3 
otherwife they are out of place, and inevitably give offence.) 
There are fome paflages in this difcourfe, which, in our appre- 
henfion, feem to be expreffed with too much afperity, and un-— 
guarded zeal; but every candid and fenfible reader will feel no 
other emotions in the perufal, but thofe of a fincere defire to 
proft by the free and honeft advice of the preacher. 


39. Cyrus, a Tragedy, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal in 

Covent-garden. By John Hoole. Pr. 1s.6¢. Davies. 

This piece is founded, as the author profefies, on the J/ Ciro 
Riconofeinto of Metaftafio ; and‘ the fable accordingly contains. 
fome of thofe perplexed involutions of diftrefs by which the ope- 
ratical drama fo remarkably diftinguihes itfelf from fimple trage- 
dy. The end of the fourth aétis, however, truly.pathetic, and the. 
beginning of the fifth is peculiarly well adapted to reprefentation, 
and produces what the French call a happy coup de theatre, The 
di&tion is eafy and flowing, and Cyrus is, on the whole, at leaft 
as much intitled to. applaufe as moft of our modern tragedies. 


40. Zingis, a Tragedy, as it is performed at the Theatre Royal in 
Drury-lane. By Alexander Dowe. Pr. 1s. 6d. Beckett.’ 


The attempt to introduce oriental manners into tragedy, has 
not, in this inftance, been attended with that fuccefs:which the 
author feems to have promiféd himfelf ; and perhaps the poet’s 
keeping that idea too conftantly in his mind, prevented his pur- 
fuing, with equal attention, the more effential requifites of 
tragedy: befides, the novelty of the eaftern names, &c..is in 
fome places rather uncouth than entertaining. There. are, 
however, feveral fublime and. peetical paflages in the. dialogue; 
on which account Zingis cannot fail of affording the claffical 
reader entertainment in the clofet, however it may be calculat- 
ed to pleafe the fpectator on the ftage.. 


41. Tom Jones, @ Comic Opera, as it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Covent garden. By J. Reed. 80. Pr. 15. 64, 
Beckett. | 
An opera taken from Fielding’s novel of the fame name, 

from which the fable, characters, and great pagt,of the diy 

logue are profeffedly copied. 


42. Wit’s Laft Stake, a Farce, as it is performed at the T. beatre 
Royal.in Drury-lane. 800. Pr. 1s. Beckett. 


Founded, as the author avows, on the Legataire of Regnard, 
agd contains atleaft one pleafant {cene, 
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